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Go Correspondents. 


iraal of a‘ Trouting Expeditionto the Cape” will appear in our next. The 
p . our hearty thanks for his communication. The same notice will apply to 
; St. Bernard dogs will cost him $100 here. He was written to on the subject 
's Express yesterday carried on a box of traps for J. O., Esq., 49 Long Wharf, 
yas many of the ‘private particulars” of “ Rosin Rix” as could be crowded in. 
has just wonarace at Halifax. She was recently purchased of Rosr. L. 
- Esq., of this city. 
Port rait presented to the readers of this paper will be that of Monarch. 
x at Phillips’ Beach, off Lynn,is capital, this season. We can speak posi- 
,very recent experience. You can take any number of pollock, and hache, 
ind flounders enough to shingle a meeting-house. Go to Marshall’s, and get 
yt side of Barbara, if you want every thing to be O. K. 
. for ** the Baron” is lying,on our desk, marked ‘‘ public documents.” We say 
ving of the Mammoth Cod in to-day’s paper, though a correct copy of the 
wing presented tothe Association of that name by an eminent artist 250 years 
iarvellously like a Black Fish—called Tautaug, Down East. Peter Pindar 
er, that 
‘* Fleas are not lobsters, damn-their souls,” 
jossibly the fish known as a Cod 250 years ago was nothing more nor less 
wwe Tautaug. 
sare 5to 3 that the British Queen arrives in New York before tiie Britannia 
[tis supposed the Queen had a day’s start. 
| T. is informed that his remittance was received July 10, 1839, in full for * Spirit” 
_1540,and for Vol. 10 of the Register. Our agent must have made an error. 
thing of the 8th and 9th Vols. of the Register, save from a statement made 
r proprietor. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


R THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JULY 18, 





1840. 








Bish Queen and Britanma.—All parties are now on the qui vive fo 

im ships, which were to leave England on the 2d inst., and are now 

ach moment—the one at Boston, and the other in New York. It 

ens with us that the steamer for New York reaches town about thir- 

ahalf seconds after our impression is completed ; without doubt it will 

| the present instance, but we are steeled now against any ill effects 

a cause, 

+ of the Derby, which all are now eager to see. Something more, too, 

irn of the adventures of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse, the interest in whose 
ntinues unabated. 

‘on the arrival of a steam ship is yet a novelty, but one having yet vi- 
-city from Europe. Great preparations are, therefore, making to receive 
- nnia, and to do honor to Mr. Cunarp, the projector of the line of steam- 
s tween Old and New England. A great dinner is to be given to him at 
crick House, at East Boston, kept by a most excellent host, Major Bar- 

When we were in Boston, early in the week, above one thousand 
id already been sold for the dinner. 





The Boek of the Season. 
\luch as we admire ‘ Greyslaer,” we are not disposed to let Mr. Horrman 
fr allthe honors. Ever fresh be the laurels on his brow! 


ler ora manlier one. 


rs would be the gift of immortal youth. The man who has not read 


ve say that it is fit for the private reading of the gods, we do so on the 
sumption that the gods are people of taste, and can appreciate the good 
sof mere mortals. 
“no monopoly” is our motto in literature as well as in other matters. Laurel 
ie many and fruitful, and no man has a right to the whole crop. We 
luck a few of the greenest twigs, and add a sprig or two of Amaranth—the 
ed of the immortals—to crown the brow of another American author. 
the Nether Charles Hoffman nor Fanny Elssler shall have all the garlands. 
‘\Vho reads an American book ?”’ was the scornful question of a British critic. 
's not read the book under consideration, is our question. We venture 
frm, and by the time we reach the end of this article, we feel that we will 
.that there are few Northerners, above all few New Yorkers of ordinary 
sence, and feeling even a vulgar interest for the literature of their country, 
ve not already, (to use a common expression) “dipped into its pages.” 
This is bold language we admit, but our confidence in the good taste of our fel- 
V citizens, justifies us in making it. There are works which strike into the 
rld’s heart, and this is one of them. If to New Yorkers it strikes more 
eply, there are ready reasons,—that it is local in its character and associations, 
‘hat there are incidents in its story which, unless the human heart be changed, 
appeal to the “business and bosom” of every citizen. 
set rhe German critics have well defined the character of Shakspeare’s vast ge- 
:, by the expression of ‘many sidedness.” Every salient point in the hu- 
in character he touched as the prophet’s rod touched the rock of Horeb, and 
ig waters gushed forth. All thoughts, all passions, all delights,” all that is 
part of humanity was common to his writings. And why? He wrote from his 
and whoever does this, fully and fearlessly, writes to the world’s 
and the world's heart answers to him. If we might invent a phrase to 
of _ express the character of our anthor’s mind, we should call it “all sidedness.” 
= Wevwill venture to say that there is not an individual of any note, not a citizen 
v00 deems his good name worth preserving, who will not say that there are inci- 
its in the work precisely those that have occurred to him, ideas which were he 
called upon to express, he would do so in the very language of this work. The 
®st of good writing, is that the reader thinks that he would have written the 
‘ery same thing. ‘There can be no rule more true, and never did the rule more 
' apply than in this instance. Of the numerous heroes who in their turn are 
‘rayed before us, every man will select one whom he loves more than any other 
z. He almost thinks that he is reading a brief biography of himself, 
nor can he drive the illusion—if such it be—from his mind. Higher praise than 
‘as never bestowed on even Shakspeare. While we would not be so bold 
clevate our author to the throne of state, where the mind-king has hereto- 
edalone, we do say that upon the point above started, there is a striking 
ity between them. 
‘sto the character of our authon’s mind, we should say that it shows less of 
“non than of adaptability, and in this respect, the mighty-genius of the 
| ‘“magician soars far beyond him. But a moment’s reflection will teach us, 
“00 the question of “ originality ” so called, there are various opinions.— 
cok,” said Byron, “ to the pages of Scott, and what do you see? Here a 
“2\'e from Shakspeare, there a piece of wit from Sheridan, illustrations drawn 
course of his reading from a thousand sources, incorporated into his own 
‘i, or that they have become a part ofit.” Never was remark more true, and 
6 “oman whe ean feel intellectual beauty, thinks for one moment that it de- 
“*'s from Scott's originality. The seeds of other minds were implanted into 
tod brought forth fruit a thousand fold. The rough-hewn thoughts of others 
“e by him shaped and polished into beauty. To doubt his originality, you 
“ght as well doubt the originality of Canova, and say that though he made the 
“sue, he did not make the stone. So with our author. While every man will 
‘nd in his pages ideas and expressions that he deems peculiarly his own, he can 
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The British Queen will bring us the result of the Oaks, and | 


They can not | 
The bright evergreens can not flourish in a | 
, and if their life-searching roots could draw nourishment from his | * "> 
| sacrificed 

, has a rich feast sjread for him. The man who will not biy it, need | 
‘again open his mouth on the subject of encouraging American Literature. | 


not charge him with plagiarism. Indeed, at the very start, our author expresses 
himself on the subject of stealing and borrowing, with a clearness that must sa- 
tisfy all readers. This theory is as clear as light, and though the Aristarchal 
critic might object that the germ of the idea is taken from Shakspeare, no one 
can doubt that he has so mixed it with the operations of his own mind, that it is 
fully his own. 

We mean no disrespect to the authors of that strictly national work—“ The 
Portrait Gallery of distinguished Americans,” when we say that in many re- 
spects it falls far below the book before us. The biographies of our great men 
in that work are indeed more extended. The painting ison a more grand and 
ambitious scale, but we cannot admit that the likenesses are more perfect. There 
you find what is generally called “a great historical painting,” here, a perfect 
cabinet picture, “done in little,” as the artists say. There the huge daub is 
hung up for the general gaze. Here, the sweet miniature may be worn next to 





of the pencil describes them with equal fidelity. And here is our author’s great 
| forte. We defy our readers to find in any work stronger examples of the com- 
pressibility of language. A character is described almost in a word. 


We cannot for the life of us see the force of these objections. Waiving the 
first, from a determination to avoid every thing that savors of party, we wil| 
answer forthe second that it is morally impossible for any human being writing 


have not been rudely dragged befure the public eye, and the author has freed | 
himself from the suspicion of “ levying black mail,” by refusing—except where 
the incidents of the story imperiously required it—to darken his pages with even 
the name of a person of color. To another charge that “there is a sameness 
about the work,” we can only offer the book itself as the best refutation. Its 
variety is as infinite as are the varieties of human beings. If it be monotonous, 
then is this beautiful and breathing world with all its variations of light and dark- 
ness, storm and sunshine, seed time and harvest, with all of that change which 
is the life of nature, a monotonous world. ‘The great charm of the book is thar 
it treats of home subjects, of our own time, and emphatically, of our own men. 
It is in the strictest sense of the expression, an American book. If the New 
York Book of Poetry is rightly named, with superior emphasis may this be termed 
‘the New York book of Prose,” and we may defy our sister cities to produce 
its parallel. In making this bold challenge, we do it with no disrespect either to 
the American Athens, or the city of “ brotherly love.” 

There is one chara¢teristic of the work which distinguishes it from any book 
recently published. The “ Star system” is the system of the day, with novel- 
ists as wel! as managers.- One stout hero rants and makes love through five 
mortal acts, and one soft heroine breaks her heart and weeps through each scene. 
into the shade. However clever they may be, they are 








|The rest are cast 


‘* To swell one bloated chief’s unwholesome reign.” 
Our author gives us a host of heroes, places them on a footing of perfect equa- 
lity, lets each speak for himself, and leaves it tu the shrewd reader to discover 
who is the real great man of the book. Whether he has not pushed his new 
theory too far, is question for the critics. Of one thing we are certain. Every 
reader will find ahero there, and his standard of heroism will be drawn from his 
own character. ; 

We are disposed to regard our author as being of a pious turn of mind, while 
we find nothing with which to charge him with being a zealot of any particular 
sect. He has found it necessary to allude to nearly two hundred churches, yet 
we cannot learn that he is a regular frequenter of any one of them. As to his 
politics, his fondness for introducing a large number of heroes, proves that he is 
for “the greatest goodjof the greatest number,” and yet in his allusions to Banks, 
Insurance Companies, and other ‘‘ monopolies,” we can not gather a word to 
prove that he is either for or against them. The fierce partizan may condemn 
this as a species of non-committalism, but confident are we that for general 
readers, he has pursued the wisest course. That its tendency is to foster sec- 
tional prejudices, by making us think better of ourselves than of our neighbors 
of other cities we freely admit, but until our weak human nature is changed, 
we know not how this can be avoided, nor, if our philosophy be true, should we 
seek to avoid it. 

To conclude, if this book do not, to use the common phrase, “ make a noise 
in the world,” then the world is more fond of quiet than has been its went_ 
There is one consideration which must ensure its popularity. Eyery man who 
praises the author, is unconsciously his own trumpeter, and of all music, that of 
a man’s own lungs is sweetest to him. His praise—like the gentle qualitys of 
mercy, is twice blessed. It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. It 
losses not in the giving on’t, but comes back with double value. "Tis a “ per- 
petual summer that grows the more by reaping.” 

But wé must bring to a close our hasty criticism. The book to which we 
allude is “the biography of distinguished New Yorkers.” Its modest author 
has published it under the unambitious title of “ Longworth’s New age 


rectory.” 





Rural Felicity, Human Nature and Music. 





BY PELEG WHITE. 


DopGINsVILLE, Hard Cider Co., nigh the ‘“* Western Resarve,” July Ist, 1840. ' 

Mister Spirit,—I tell'd you a short spell ago, that 5 jist as sewn as I could git 
my idees up, I would write you agin. Wal, here it comes, for better or for 
wus, as minister said to Uncle Josh. Hills, when he married him to Aunt Sally 
Fox, at the age of sixty-five. In these most mortal tf times, it is amost pesky 
hard for a feller to git any new idees, axceptin’ he gits ‘em on credit, and that’s 
gittin’ pretty much run out every where—specially in big cities. The only 
place I know on, where a chap can git ara speck of credit on time, and live 
“hove board, in these all-squeezin’, pinchin’ times, is in the woods, ’mong the 


a shootin’ catamounts, painters, chipinucks, and sich like 


ntings and Injins ee. 
— g _ a livin’ ip 


wild varmints. I often think on’t, what happy fellers Ingins must be, 
the woods, and a roamin’ jist where natuc takes a notion ;—nv note to pay at 
sixty days sight, and three days grace, without defalcation. All days, ~* c 
grace with Injins—no shavin’ shops—no three per cent. a month—no ates u 
bother °em—no temperance—no ’malgamation societies—no long poles, with a 
leetle silk pus on the eend on’t stuck at ‘em every time amost they go tu meet- 
in’, but plenty good squaw, fresh bear meat, and cold spring water—maybe, some 
whiskey. O’ny tu think on’t! how the grand folks that live m big a ys 
around in hot weather, a puffin’ and a blowin’, amost melted away wit / e 
overpowerin’ heat, a swearin’ like possest—the cussed muskeeters & er = 
very inards out on ‘em, and sich a parchin’ thirst !—amost as bad as the yaller 





amost as clear as chrystal, and lay right down on their bellies, and jist suck up 
through their teeth, as much as they want on’t, and no fears bein’ pizened by 
alcohol, and log-wood bein mixed in't,—then a good big piece of bear's meat 
roasted, maybe some salt, a smoke of the pipe, a fresh bed of leaves, a sleepin’ 
sound, and no feers of bed bugs nither. Then tu think on’t, how they are 
waked up in the mornin’ by the warblin’ notes of natur’s songsters, not by a 
cussed short stapled crittur a ringin’ a bell around their ears—and then, arter 
breakfast, they can go on their own way rejoicin’—no boot-black tu pay, nor 
jandlord a runnin’ arter ’em, a hollerin’ out, “ Mister an’t you forgot your chalk ?” 


“Oh my? but what du you think?” but don’t I wish I was a Ingin savage! 
But I arn’t though. 





your heart, and its familiar lineaments pored over at all times and places. There, | 
the deeds of heroes and statesmen flaunt through fifty pages—here, a single dash | 








fever. O’ny tu think on’t, how the Ingins, arter @ hard day’s hunt, a breathin’ 
the hulsum air on the mountings, come to a clear cold spring, the water jist 


And here I am tu the Dodginsville tavern, the winder to my room histed up 
so that I can look right out on tu Law Betiy River, not the river of 
Sticks, but the Ohio filled amost with old logs, a floating on tu Etarnity—oT 
some other place down South. Sometimes I wish I was a log, a floatin’ down 
the Ohio, coolly and comfortably punchin’ in the sides of a steam boat now and 
then, or tu be split up and made intu merlasses hogsheads, or licker barrels, or 


| tu be filled with hard cider, and drinked around tu all the log-cabing meetins. 
: . : ie It would be amost lappin’ nice though, that’s a fact—and then the idee of bein? 

We have heard it objected to the book, that it has somewhat of a political | well filled, bunged tight, and hooped so strong as tu be actilly beyend the fear of 
bias, more distinguished whigs than democrats being mentioned in its pages. | 
Another charge is a disposition to “call names,” as the vulgar phrase has it. | 


bustin’ biler. It would be nigh on as much as human natur could stand—that’s 
a fact. Wal, as I was asayin’, here I am to the Dodginsville tavern, a spendin’ 
my time pritty much a studyin’ human natur. A great study is human nitur— 
I used to have an idee, I had got pretty well larnt in it, but I begin to estimate I 


han’t got inter the picturs-skasely yit. It’s a great book, is humaa natur—it has 


under the same circumstances, to have escaped such an imputation. Names! got a great many pritty pieces rit in it, and if a feller don’t keep a studyin’ them 


pritty much all the hull spell, he will git clean behind the times—a poor benight~ 
ed crittur—that’s a fact. ‘ Keep your left eye skinned tight, and your eye-teeth 
filed sharp,” is my motto, now-a-days. Religion, nor hard cider, nor morus 
multicaulis trees, won’t presarve a feller, if he don’t keep a pritty sharp look out 
for the crooks, and turns, and the by-paths of human natur. 

But I must tell you a leetle something about our landlady. “Oh my! but 
what de you think?” but aint she one of amost the soft-soapinist and tender- 
heartedest critturs I ever see in the hull of my born days. Jist let a wagin go 
by the house without any grease on the wheels, and she will blart right out, it 
‘minds her so of her little baby’s cryin’ afore it died. She has taken considera- 
ble of a notion tu me, and yesterday she come up tu my room, and gin me a 
invite ta go down, and take a Jook at the kitchen and cellar, where she keeps the 
mea‘s and the green sass. Wal, arter she had showed me around the kitchen, 
and pinted out all the conveniences for cookin’ the vittles, and washin’ and bilen 
the clothes, she axed me to take a peep intu the butry, and my eyes! such sights 
of vittles and presarves, a layin’ around on the shelves and in the tubs, scoured 
jist amost as white as chalk—dear, dear, it was a sight. Arter she got through 
she telled me she wanted tu ax me a leetle advice about cuttin’ a door through 
from the kitchen into the settin’ room. “Oh my! but what du you think *” says 
she, ‘*but would’nt it be nice, when I git all over sweat in the kitchen, instead 
of going around on the stoop, where all the men can see me, tu run right across 
through the door, inter the settin’ room, and blow off.” I gin in my opinion that 
it would. 

There is nothin’ amost in this world, that polishes a feller off so much, and 
gives him so good an idea of mankind, and womankind in general, as travellin’ 
around the world. Larnin’ in books, with picters in ’em, is all very well, and 
ought to be mcouraged, but a feller won’t know much arter all about human 
natur, if he don’t go around and see folks, and git acquainted with ’em, and hear 
‘em “blow off.” Some great writer (I forgit his name now, but I kinder think it 
is Brnty Marsu, the poet) has said that there are more things in Haaven and Airth 
than is dreamed on in the purtiest kind of books. Wal, that’s just my notion, 
and if people aint satisfied on that pint, jist let ’em come out here and stay a 
short spell, and drink spruce beer, made out of the hulswmist kinds of arbs, for 
thrée cents a glass, smoke Victoria cigars at one-and-six a hundred, go to bed at 
half past eight in the evenin’, and if they don’t git the czty rile out on ’em, in a 
short spell, then it’s my treat. Then if they wants tu see the raal, honest 
patriots—the lovers of the Constitution and the Laws, and the bone and sinew 
of the country, let them go to a log cabing barbacue and they'll see’em. Folks 
don’t turn out here tu go tu ’em, jist bekase they can git a belly-full of hard 
cider, and roast beef, and mutton, for nothin’. No, no! they scorn the idea. 
They turn out jist bekase they love their country so, and want to pay honor to the 
great, the good, the honest, and the brave men, who fit and periled their lives in 
battle, tu save the risin’ generations from the etarnal bondage of the Ingins and 
British. Then, arter dinner, tu see the patriotism gush out from the multitude, 
and hear the stwmp speakin’, and the cannons a roarin’, and the piercin’ sound of 
the shrill fife, and the martial notes of the sonorous drum, and see the stars and 
stripes a flyin’, and the hard cider a runnin’, and look upon the grayheaded, war- 
worn old sogers, who fit with the Gineral, and see ’em fight their battles over 
agin with the cussed Ingins, and hear ’em tell how they licked that ¢arnal British 
Rebel Burcine out—it will twitch the tears out of any feller, if he han’t got a 
heart as hard as a stun. It seems so nateral like—amost like bein’ in war. I 
swow, yeu can eanemost hear the infarnal savages a yellin’. Hard cider and 
roast beef does make a feller’s patriotism and courage stick out so. It’s amost 
amazin’ that’s a fact. I'll be darned if I don’t kalkilate it’s a leetle more in- 
spirin’ than a raal battle field with the inamy tm sig: ht. 

A short speck ago Mister Saint Clair, the great singer from Ingland, Ireland, 
Nova Scotia, Hackensack, Passamaquoddy, and amost all other parts of the 
United States, gin a consart of singing tunes of music here, for one night only, 
posa-tive-LiE, and I never! sich a turn out I never see afore in Dodginsville. I 
estimate there was nigh on eighty folks inside Masonic Hall, and amost ever- 
lastin lots of people a-sittin on the fences, and a-standin around in the yard. It 
was amost a purty night, so clear, and cool, and cam, you could hear amost as 
well outside, and then the breezes was so balmy, that it would have been amost 
like flinging away money to gone inside, and some on ’em said it spiled the effect 
of singing tu be ¢w nigh it. The way they did clap and hurraw outside, they 
was so pleased. The next day I hearn some on ‘em a-talkin about it tu the ta- 
yvurn. One feller, the editor of the “Use "Em up Focus,” amost an amazin 
smart chap in his own estimate, that’s a fact,—he said it was araal, right down 
humbuggery consarn ; for, says he, that old feller St. Clair there, peated. saan 
pritty tolerable sort of a voice, but he don’t know how to manage it—that’s sar- 
tin. Hesings awfully out of tune, and as for them highty tighty sort of tunes 
he sung, why they arnt no more tu be compared tu the good old-fashioned ones 
[ used tu hear tu Master Adin Webb's evenin singin parties, tu Glossunberry than 
nothin in the world. They cant begin. Jist tu hear Goodell Bishop play his 


clarrynett, and Polly Lucas and Sally Vandeline sing “ = a - ype 


Nancy Bell,”’ was a sight tu behold, and wuth more yh. Sean ee Dalian 
i -latkin, cork-screw, whiz-magig consarns on Sit’, . 
cihiag ommet, Basten, like hearin folks “ blow off.” It’s the only way to account 


feller natur. , 
I remain your friend, 
Perzo Waite 


for the milk in the cocoa nut—it larns a 
With the string tu my latch hanging out, 
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a | deal ch ir. the grand 
vellers is, that they deal so papeddies, whether 


ll, at the end ef one of their rha 
cod ale w one’s heels, And they are so often “up to their 
©ne stands of course the word intended), that reading their ae s 
thaps » (th to “sce the horses go round” at a race course, ie 
1s like stay #®© TOW, ur antecedent objects to your leaning your se e 
YU are ouldérs—I-7twice round and a distance. Or like ¢ ing with a 
Wei tragedians, where “hand me the salt” sounds like “give me the 
Party“ and the president’s bell chimes out like a ; 
dar “knell 


That summons thee to heaven or to hell.” 


i ions that there is no finding a room 
a hee stares san at some aeons Deis They are so puffed 3 with 
in the head large enough to take in the. : > wend naaagttic: rong 
their mountains and abysses, that mere hill and valley are loo helf like d ie ! 

: : humble man and woman are fairly put on the shelf, like dolls in 
~—e : Oe oce how they knock about their glaciers and avalanches, set earth- 
pha saieesbling. and voleanos a-blazing—you would take them for travelling 
Tita andering Jew-piters, OF holiday Atlases amusing themselves with play- 
ing a ikaid-roee with Alps instead of half-pennies. The least word they 
ma th A big as a promontory, and to read any line of their lucubrations, you 
would swear they never wrote with anything less than a pen plucked from the 
wing of a Lammergeyer. A close inspection, however, will often discover the 
nal aia at bottom. Before grasping my baton ferré in person, I had read 
some hundred of descriptions of mountain passes, and I confess that I found the 
reality so different from the representation, that almost everything in the adven- 
ture came fresh and unexpected to me. I don’t mean to say that the worst of 
them wasn’t better done than mine will-be ; but what I do say (and what I will 
stick to) is, that there was not one which prepared me for the real scenes and 
real adventures I met with. 1 have had many a mountain scramble (thank God !) 
in my time. But nothing like first impressions. I shall therefore attempt a 
rough sketch (but a é¢rue one—true even at the risk of being “ voted mean”’) of 
the pass of the Tée Noire, in the chain of Alps which separates Switzerland 
from Savoy, about equidistant from Mont Blanc and the great St. Bernard, and 
forming a triangle with both. So much for geography : now for the start. 

On the most beautiful June morning that ever sun shone upon (the 26th—for 
those who are curious in dates) after an interesting scene of stocking-mending 
(travellers see—and do—strange things) we found ourselves in the midst of the 
most delicious meadow that ever bird warbled in, in the glorious little Hamequ 

des Bois at the foot of Mont Blane. Our party consisted of three—masculines 
all—no bandboxes !—and what brought us here was to take possession of a mule, 
which we had barga‘ned for the previous evening, to carry our luggage across the 
mountains. We were so early (per memorandum I find we got up this morning 
at half-past four”) that our “ mudet”’ was still taking his pleasure in the meadow 
aforesaid. We had therefore to wait a while on the little bench before the cot- 
tage door. And Gods! whata cottage that is! Not all the emperors of all the 
world have such a memorable palace. In front is the Mont Blanc, now blazing 
in the unclouded light of a gorgeous sunrise. On one side is the vast Glacier 
wles Bois, where, from a cavern in the ice, the torrent of the Arveyron gushes 
into life; its nativity, anaounced by the roar of a thousand avalanches (really 
there is no resisting the grandisse in these regions—I am half inclined to forgive 
my brother travellers). On the other side of the valley a bluff chain of Alps, 
of which the Brevent is the most conspicuous, runs up half way to the sky top, 
and thunders down ite avalanches as if in rivairy of its opposite neighbor Mont 
Charmoz. A fine old wood of pines occupies the interval between the cottage 
and the stream of the Arveyron, while all around are numerous flocks and herds 
grazing in the midst of luxuriant meadows, and as peacefully withal as if there was 
not a glacier or an avalanche within fifty miles of thespot. If the eye is tickled, 
so is the ear. ‘There is a whole heavenful of birds, singing their beautiful Swiss 
melodies overhead, and not a sheep or goat in the whole valley but is jingling 
his carillon in the most dulcet fashion. The cows too have all of them their 
bells about their necks—if one ought not rather to call them warming-pans, of 
which they have in no small degree the appearance. The deep dongs of these 
instruments, however, heard among the ring-ding-dings of the sheep and goats, 
give a great richness to the harmonies of the concert, and form a ranz des 
vaches far more pleasing, to my mind, than the crotchets and quavers of your 
Alpine musicians. ‘The low murmurings of the Arve on one side, gnd the Ar- 
veyron on the other, fill up the intervals of sound, and lull the ear gs sweetly, as 
the eye is gladdened by the gorgeous landscape around. 

Muley is caparisoned in due course (tassels and network not forgotten); our 
traps are packed ; the fine fellow of a lad, ee ema makes his salaam, we grasp 
our batons ferrés, and, like a troop of Muley Mahommedans, away we go on our 
pilgrimage, Following the course of the Arve, we soon came to the little vil- 
lage of Argentiere ; where there is a glacie;, ana other wonders which we did 
Dot siay to explore. ClmSing the “ Montets,” which commence at La Tour 
{where there is another glacier), we entered the valley of Valorsine ; rather an 
odd way of entering a valley, to be sure—climbing up into it—but everything, 
in this strange country, seems to go by the rule of contrary. The rivers, too, 
contrary to the practice of all christian rivers in other countries, are dry in win- 
ter, and fallin summer. The reascn, however (like all other reasons—when 
you know ’em), is obvious enough: the streams are supplied by the melting 
snow andice, so that the more scorching and drying-up the sun, the more abun- 
dant the rivers. Having now got on the north side of the mountains, we found 
our road passing over plains of snow ; and, as our friend “‘‘Tomkins” had mount- 
ed the mule, friend “Jenkins” and I amused ourselves in pelting him with 
snowballs—as pretty a pastime, for the second day after Midsummer day, as any 
three young gentlemen on their travels might desire. As soon as we had left 
the snow, we found ourselves up to the knees in rhododendrons and gentians— 
new source of wonderment! ‘The mountains on each side are bleak and deso- 
late ; a few atomies only, which guides assure are cows and goats, are seen 
browsing among their steeps. How they are ever to get down again, is more 
than I can tell. I forgot to mention, among the wonders we passed on the 
road, the crosses and inscriptions, which every now and then made us open the 
eyes of astonishment. Here is one (of the least odd), which we copied. It 
was on a rude cross of wood by the wayside. ‘Monscigneur Pierre Joseph 
Key, Evéque d’Annecy, accorde 40 jours d’indulgence @ tous les fideles qui, 
vovant cétte croix de pres ou de loin, se frapperont trois fois la poitrine, disant 
dévotement chaque fois, Mon Dieu, ayez pitié de moi !”’ 

The villagé of Valorsine has the usual complement of broad roofs, and out- 
side stairs, and wood-piles run up against the gables; and little goats, with 

Charles-the-first beards, playing with the rest of the children at the cottage 
doors. By-the-bye, I’jl touch you off a cottage interior, by way of a sample of 
a Swiss at home. Stepping at once into the whole house, you find yourself in 
presence of all the family, consisting (in the case which I have in my mind’s 
eye) of some half a dozen bipeds, a horse, a donkey, a dog and a goat, all mix- 
ing very cozily under the same roof. It is true, there was a sort of line of de- 
marcation between the human and the inhuman portion of the residents; but 
this, like the equinoctial line,;was more imaginary than real, as there was no- 
thing in the world to prevent the eye taking in the whole at a glance. The 
floor was an inheritance on the maternal side—Mother Earth. Round the room 
ran arude gallery, leading on the one side to a sort of platform of rough boards, 
which served as a bedchamber, and on the other to a similar collection of planks, 
doing duty as a hay-loft. Ineed scarcely add, that all these “properties and 
decorations” belong to a man well to do in the world—a Croesus among the in- 
habitants of Alpland. ’ 

We made no halt at the village of Valorsine, — much too anxious to pene- 
trate the gorge beyond, a tract as rich in beauty and grandeur as any this sub- 
lime country can boast. ‘The road follows the course of a torrent called Eau- 
Noire, first passing on one side of it, then on the other, as the bank may be 
practicable. Every turn in our path presented some new scene, of terrific 
grandeur or beautiful repose. On one side hung an enormous rock, ready to 
topple down and fill up all the valley: on another was spread out a delicious 
prairie, covered with flowers of a thousand colors, and affording pasture to nu- 
merous flocks of sheep and goats. Now we were at the foot of a mountain 
gorge, where everything breathed desolation and danger : now we were in the 
midst of a group of Chalets, where all seemed mirth and contentment. One 
while we were buried in the depths of a forest, whose trees seemed to be ante- 
diluvian ; and, again, we were standing on some projecting ledge of rock, where 
the two vastnesses of mountain above, and of abyss beneath, almost make the 
brain whirl with wonder. What struck me as among the most extraordinaries 
was, that ofien, when I had stood gazing in astonishment at some beautiful cas- 
cade, a fafeebat have made the fortwne of any English county under the 
BUD, OF a name of it, I found that ithad none. “ C’est l’Eeau-Noire, 
Monsieur... he information I could get to my often-repeated demande. 

without a smack of the ludicrous, that my catechisms 
ied on; for, as I generally had to interrogate my swain (or 
ight be) in the roar of the cascade itself, I naturally thought 
e made understood ; to say nothing of the probability 
and his or her Helvetico-French would by no means ac- 
quire additional acidness from the presence of such circumstances. 

‘‘ Comment nommez-vous cette cascade *” 

“C'est l’Eau-Noire, Monsieur.” 

_ ‘Oui, le torrent, je sais; maisla cascade! cette chute d'eau qui est si jolie— 
@i jolie et si grande.” 
** N’est-ce pas ?”” a 
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nt (at the top of my voice); ¢a s’appelle l’Eau Noire, je 
ae fos 

“ Mais moi, je parle de la chute d’eau (nod of the head, which gives some 
hopes); elle doit avoir un nom, ce me semble ! 

“a.” 

“Eh bien ;. et ce nom?” 

«C'est l'Eau-Noire.” ? 

I have already said that such and such-like anti-sublimities will intrude them- 

selves in the midst of the grandeurs of this beautiful region; and whoever travels 
in these Dansand Beershebas must be content to put up with similar imperti- 
nences. It was more than once our lot in this day’s ramble to have the most sub- 
lime reflections cut short, the most elevating raptures nipped in the bud, by such 
an apparition as a swain leading a cow ina string, aud carrying under his arm a 
gorgeous red umbrella! And, again, when in the midst of some savage, Salva- 
tor-ltoseate scene, which carried one baek to the times of the deluge, whero 
rocks were piled on rocks, and cataracts were leaping over cataracts, one came 
suddenly on a plot of ground covered with potatoes! which of course put to 
instant flight all our ecstatic visions, and mashed up our thoughts to the consis- 
tency of potatoe pudding. In another case, when we were delectating in the 
midst of an Eden of wild fruits and flowers, where everything breathed poetry 
and ethereality, we were overtaken by a chubby Swiss lad, sprawling out both 
his hands, in one ef which were half a dozen wild strawberries, and in the other 
a poor devil of an expiting butterfly, the young gentleman bawling with all his 
energy for “‘ un petit sous, Monsieur !” 
_ Talking of butterflies, one of our greatest astonishments to-day was the meet- 
ing with enormous quantities of these little “ foolish, fluttering things,” several 
hundreds, I should think, clustered together inthe space of afew handbreadths ; 
many lying dead onthe ground, and others curveting about over their heads. 
Being no naturalists, we were entirely unable to account for this strange appear- 
ance, and our muleteer could give us no information on the subject. If any of 
our gentle readers, learned in the ologies, will give usa little erlightenment on 
this point, he shall have the best thanks of his very humble servant, the writer of 
this paper. The important fact must not be omitted, that all the butterflies were 
of kind, the pale yellow-and-white sort, so common in England. 

All along the road to-day we found little chapels by the side of the path, at in- 
tervals of two orthree miles; each fitted up with alittle altar, and bearing the 
date of its erection. Some of them were not much bigger than sentry-boxes, 
and without doors. Others had doors, the upper half of which was formed of 
iron net-work, in which were woven offerings of flowers, or crosses made of a 
kind of feather-grass, left there by the hands of pious pilgrims traversing these 
mountain passes. I must not forget to mention, among the notabilities of this 
morning's journey, the beautiful ‘* Cascade Barbarine,” the rock of Balmarussa, 
and the gallery of the Téte Noire, this last pierced through the living rock, and 
one of the most picturesque objects in the whole route. 

Soon after passing the gallery we arrived at the Téte-Noire itself, and called 
ahalt at the hospice. Aye, but what is a hospice? I should like to hear my gen- 
tle reader's notion of that same. An hospital naturally at first suggests itself, 
where respectable-looking gentlemen and ladies in black and white, with respect- 
able salaries attached, are seen devoutly watching over the destinies of poor 
devils in flannel nightcaps, taking gentle exercise on crutches. Poor misguided 
lector! he isas far from the reality as it is from the top of St. Gothard to the 
bottom of Oxford Street. A hospice is, in fact, French for the most miserable 
hind of doghole inn in the most miserable kind of out-of-the-world situation that 
ever Boniface was banished to. Hospice does in truth mean hospital ; but one of 
the lucus a-non endowment, where no hospitality is to be expected. As an in- 
stance of the charms of situation enjoyed by some of them, take the following 
sketch of the hospice of the Gemmi pass, kindly furnished by my friend George 
Robins, from the journal kept by him when really going through the Swiss can- 
tons a few months ago :— 

“The Hospice of the Schwarrenbach is excitingly situated in the 

HEART OF THE BERNESE ALPS. 
a dozen miles from everywhere (and twice that distance back again—being up- 
hill all the way). 





A LOVELY LAKE, 
constantly covered with ice and snow, lies within 
A PLEASANT MORNING'S RIDE, 

where there are 
NO TURNPIKES! !! 
The High Road from Kandersteg to the 
H@T WELLS OF LEUKERBADEN, 
passes close by the door, with an average of one passenger per week. 
A MAGNIFICENT MOUNTAIN, 
overhangs the mansion ; part of which has already fallen, and overwhelmed 
A SWEET ALPINE VILLAGE, 
and the rest is expected to follow very soon 
As a summer residence it is particularly desirable, being 
PERFECTLY COOL ; ; 

and, during the winter months, when families are commonly at their paternal 
halls, it would require no expensive domestic establishment, as this 
ECONOMICAL MANSION 
is, for six months in the year, eighteen feet deep in the snow.” 
If the hospice of the Téte Noire does not boast all the blandishments of the 
Schwarrenbach, it has quite as many as are desirable. Its ways (and means) are 
quite as rough: its bills as long, and its commons as short: its mutton as tough 
as whitleather, and its bacon as rusty as ifthe pigs had never been fed out of any- 
thing but iron troughs all their lives. The bread wasas black as the Tete Novre 
itself, with cheese as white as the snows on its summit: the wine, an excellent 
match to the edibles, and the accommodations in perfect keeping with the whole. 
N. B.—All wise travellers will take their dinners with them when it is necessary 
to dine inthe mountains. In the valleys they will always find ‘“ good entertain- 
ment for man and horse.” Let them look to the map before starting! At the 
hospice we met with several fine specimens of the genus Alpine dandy. I have 
seen your sporting dandy, your sailing dandy, your ball-room dandy, your Fives’- 
court dandy ; but for a downright, thorough-going Tomnoddy, commend me to 
your Alpine dandy. To be sure it zs rather horrid that in so sublime a region, 
where everything else is grand and impressive, man should be the only object to 
excite pity and indignation, But so it is. Even the subline Jang Frau has its 
fashionable fooleries ; the Great St. Bernard, its caprices of costume: nay, I 
should not be very much surprised one of these days to hear of a St. Gothard 
waistcoat, ora pair of breeches cut a la Mont Blanc. The gentleman before me, 
tugging away at the tough mutton of the auberge of the Téte Novre, may serve 
for a type of his caste. On his head, astraw-hat of ex-s¢raw-dinary dimensions : 
on his eyes, a pair of green spectacles ; then a blouse, ofa quaint fancy pattern : 
item, one knapsack of chamois-skin, attached to the shoulders by straps of the 
same material : a flask for holding brandy, or kirschewasser (covered also with 
chamois-skin), slung over the shoulder with red morocco straps: in the hand a 
baton ferré, topped by a chamois horn : and, stuck here and there about the per- 
son, sprigs of rhododendron, or other wild flowers, gathered among the Alps. 
Some carry in addition a huge portfolio, or gigantic telescope—pipes, of course 
—and it is no unusual thing to see, in some conspicuous part of the person, a 
knot of riband, or bouquet of artificial flowers, the love-token of some fair dam- 
sel, bestowed on her wandering inamorato at their last tender meeting. 
Having made ourselves familiar with all the horrors of the T'éte-Noire, and 
achieved a sketch of the localities, we again set forth. Descending through the 
most magnificent scenery, we reach the little vilege of Trient, passing along the 
“maupas ”’ (mauvais pas) and over the torrent of Trient, which proceeds from the 
glacier of the same name. Soon after, the track from the Col de Balne (ano- 
ther mountain pass), unites with ours, and we are again called upon to climb up 
steeps that seem to have no end, and which are by no means more easy of as- 
cent from the presence of a burning three-o’clock sun overhead, and an infinity 
of loose rubble under one’s feet. It was the Col du Forclaz (a sort of supple- 
mentary mountain-pass), that we were now engaged to surmount. But I shall 
not trouble my reader with the fatigues of the ascent—nor delight him with its 
beauties. Suffice it to say, we gained the summit at last, and calling a halt of 
the whole party, lay down on the grass, and enjoyed the prospect at our leisure. 
And sucu a prospect! ‘The Forclaz stands exactly at the end of the Valais, 
commanding a full view of the course of the Rhone, which flows between two 
enormous chains of mountains, whose tops are always covered with snow and gla- 
‘ciers. Under our feet, in the valley, lies the little town of Martigny, overlooked 
by the fine old castle of La Batia. A white straight line runs along the midst 
of the valley andterminates in the town. This is the “Simplon route’’ con- 
structed by Bonaparte, which leads by Domo d’Ossola intoItaly. Another road 
crosses this at right angles ir gene. | at Martigny) the branch to the right 
leading also into Italy, by the Great St. Bernard ; that to the left to Geneva. At 
the extreme end of the valley lies a vast mass of Alps piled on Alps, every peak 

littering in an eternity of snow, and as distinctly visible as if it were at arm's 
ength, instead of away there in Italy. The foreground of this magnificent land- 
scape is not unworthy its other portions. Amidst the ruins of vast mountains, 
whose broken towers and turrets lie around, a most luxuriant verdure spreads on 
all sides: thousands of flowers are springing amongst the turf—the lovely Al- 
penrose, the gentianilla, violets as big as pansies, and a hundred others whose 
names and forms were altogether unknown to us, Among these brilliant blos- 
soms, which was the one we selected for a bouquet? Why, a simple daisy—a 
plain, unsophisticated yellow and white daisy—tfor it was the only English flower 
among them. Then, in every sheltered nook and “coign of vantage” was 





perched some snug’ chalet, with its copious wooden roof projecting on every side, 


ing in testimony of the piety of its inmates. Around the chalets... 
herd and flocks—-of sheep, cows, and goats—were grazing, and such a cla’ 
a —— kept up, big, little, medium, that the whole air seemed hung 
As we had still some hours’ march before us—I might almost h 
us, so steep was the descent—we now again were in Sedtions But Ties a " 
taken up my third sheet, and if my reader is not weary, Iam. Suffice xv" 
say, that after various sera’ adventurements and bellied. 
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mblings and slidin 
ments, we reached the ancient and loyal city of Martigny before nightfall, w}, 
we secured good quarters at the fine old “grand maison,” viewed the town “4 
spected the church, examined the evidences of the great inundation (from the 
bursting of a glacier « few years ago), bargained with the landlord for a dane. 
banc for the morrow, ate a hearty supper, and then to bed, to go over agai * 
dreamland, the incidents and adventures of our First Mountain Pass. _— 
London(New) Sporting Magazine for June, 1840 


VIVE LA BAGATELLE! 


A farmer about kindling up a fire a bitter cold day, deep snow on the ground 
said to his son—‘* Tom, my son, can’t you go out to the wood-pile and hustle 
me up a fewchips to start this fire ?” ma 


Tom—Oh yis, while I’m hustling about there arter them chi <nows 
I mought hustle out a snake ? . neem 


Two boys in Tennessee went out one sunshiny Sunday morning after simmons 
When they got to the tree, Bill got hold of a very green simmon, which pricked 
up his mouth so fast as to make a noise like whistling. Says Dick, with a solemr 
countenance, “‘T’ll tell your mammy, sir, you whistled Sunday.” Bill re lies, 
bursting with indignation, “ whithled the devil! I'm pizoned.” =“ 

A gentleman said that he was out in a storm at sea once, that frightened him 
so that his hair all turned grey in one night. Another gentleman present said 
yes, he had been in a gale of wind at sea that alarmed him so, that it turned his 
wig grey in one night. 

“Sir,” said the first gentleman, “do you mean to doubt my word?” 

“No,” said the other ; “do you mean to doubt mine?” 

A boarder at the White Sulphur Springs, in Virginia, requested the cook to 
Serve flies in a separate dish. 


ra y man for himself, as the Jackass said when he stamped among the young 
turkies. ° 


_Aman advertised he would go into a quart-pot, but when the people eame he 
disappointed them ; however, to make up for it, he promised if they would come 
the next evening he would go into a pint-pot—positively. 

A judge in one of the new counties in Western Virginia inquired of the she- 
riff whether he had made up a jury. The sheriff replied that he had impa- 


nelled eleven, and expected to have the other soon, as they were running him 
with dogs. 
5 











‘A judge on the circuit with a party of lawyers, having lost his way about 
evening, rode up to the gate of a house to inquire the road to the next town. The 
only person he could find there was a little girl in the yard, and the only reply he 
could draw from her was—* ux is got young tukkies.” 

A Shopkeeper brought before the Lord Mayor of London, on a charge of retail- 
ing liquor by weight, and not by i A” old you in the habit of sell- 
ing your liquor by weight * 

Shopkeeper—No, my Lord. 

Mayor—Do you sell your liquor by measure ? 

Shopkeeper—Oh no, my Lord, by no means. 

Mayor—Well, then, how do you do? 

Shopkeeper—Right well, my Lord, I thank you, how do you do? 
“Gentlemen of the jury, do you suppose my client would be so mean as to 
steal two poor hanks of picked cotting? I s’pose not—I reckon not. While the 
wolves were howling on the mountains of Kentucky, and Napoleon Bonaparte 
was massacreing the armies of Europe—do you suppose my client’ would be so 
mean as to steal two poor pitful hanks of picked cotting! ,I s’pose not, I 
reckon not.” ; 

‘Yes, fellow citizens, I was ardent in your behalf; I was more than ardent— 
I was lekewarm in your behalf.” 

Postscript to a letter froma settler in Mississ‘ppi:—‘‘ Tom are dead ; craps 
is middlin !” 

Keeper of a menagerie loguitur :—“ This, gentlemen, is the celebrated rhi- 
noceros, and he is a very serious animal I assure you.” 

Lawyer—Suppose, fot example, your honor stole a sheep. 

Judge—Sir, you are not to suppose any such thing. 

Lawyer—Then, may it please your honor, suppose J stole a sheep. 
Judge—Ah, now you have it. 

“Yes, gentlemen of the jury, these wolves of Kentucky, when all nature is 
locked in the arms of Morpheus, step forth, at the silent hour of midnight, and 
devour whole litters of pigs.” 

Voltaire was praising an author, when he was told that the author had spoken 
very ill of him, ‘Ah, well,” said Voltaire, “perhaps he and I are both 
mistaken." 

A gentleman speaking to Robert Hall of a penurious man—* You might put 
his soul in a nut-shell.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Hall, “ and then it would creep out at a maggot-hole.” 

A toper, drinking good wine, wished his neck a mile long, that he might taste 
it all the way down. 

“You all know, fellow citizens, that I fought, bled, and died in the Creek 
nation.” 

“Fellow citizens, should I have the felicity to be elected upon the present oc- 
casion, after the next session of Congress it is my fixed determination to retire 
into a state of retiracy among the abrigoins.” 

The dogs in a certain county in Maryland are so pgor that they have to lean 
against the fence to bark. ‘The kildees are so poor that they have to let down 
the draw-bars to enable them to go into a field ; and the pigs are so poor, that to 
prevent them from upsetting as they run down hill, they are compelled to suspend 
a lump of lead to their tails to balance them. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, if you believe a horse to be a mare, you are to find 
for the plaintiff; but if you believe a mare to be a horse, you will find for the 
defendant.” 

Description of Cattle carried off by a Freshet in the Ohio River.— And whole 


hosts of the vaccine breed were swept down into the depths of profundity.” 
Southern Literary Messenger for June., 


[oO 
A Bear Hunt in Lapland. ; 

A peasant generally goes on in search of his trail, and having found it, moves 
in a ring some miles in circumference, to make sure of having him within it; he 
then gradually contracts his circles till he comes to the retreat itself of the ani- 
mal. Weeks are sometimes expended in this search ; the peasantry are then sum- 
moned to a skall by the landshofding, or governor of the province, and put under 
the direction of the jagtmoestare, or ranger of the district, who marshals them, 
and commands their movements. The peasants are gorny Gree into circles, 
and come armed with whatever weapons they can procure. Though opposed sin- 
gly to a whole host, the bear often spreads havoc among its assai‘ants. Every 
ball that enters his huge carcass but adds fire to his fury, and woe to the indi- 
vidual whom his wrath has singled out. It ceases to be a mere pastime, and noth- 
ing but the greatest self-possession can save him from a miserable death. W hile 
at Hernosand I saw a representation of an event that took place at a skall in the 
neighborhood in 1831, and which shows that bear hunting must be equal to tiger 
hunting in excitement and peril. The bear on this occasion was very large ; 
nothing like an American bear, with which an Indian can grapple, but an enor- 
mous beast, able to carry off a pony under his arm. His temper, probably pers 
was good, and had been ruffled by ten shots lodged in different parts of his body ; 4 

persons entrenched themselves, and awaited some des erate efforts on his part, 
should not a lucky shot through the head speedily give him his quietus. At this 
moment aman, bolder than his companions, advancing before them, the — 
rushed upon him, tore the gun from his hands, and began to wound him with his 
tremendous claws. The wretched man was unable to contend with his “ we 
lar antagonist ; already his wounds were letting out his life, when a young ‘Nor 
lander, unable to look quietly on, rushed to his assistance. Besides the danger 


soine difficulty in shooting the bear without striking the man. As he saan td 
the bear rose on his hind legs to meet his new opponent ; his victim dropped b . 
fore him; the Norrlander seized the favorable opportunity, raised his gun = 
both arms high above his head, to bring it in a horizontal position on a level w rs “ 
the bear’s, and, trusting to feeling more than sight, disc arged his piece. “ 
immediate death-wound could alone save either from their enemy. The — 
which the brave man deserved attended him, and the ball passed throug 


brain'of thee beer, which fell: dewdhan she, vaseued Dillon's Winter in Lapland, &c. 





: d 
How ro pistincurs a Frencuman.—Observe when he enters @ room, an 
uiliew his hat off. If he makes a comb of his tingers, and settles Bia baie (wns 
is generally pretty long) with them, you may be tolerably certain 0 yor sas 
jecture. Observe him still further; and if, when at dinner, he ro irie- 
his tecth with the table-forks, you may be perfectly sure you are right. 


tum est. j 





and over the little low door in front a cross, made of flowers or feather-grass, 


sew. oft - 


which he himself incurred, and which, of course, he had no feeling of, there was 
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2 {Concluded from page 238.] 

Dut the editor says, that “ at Trenton I asked him what I should do '—that 
for selling the horse at the loss I did, I could not get my pay—that the yak 
even had not been paid—that the bonds were past due, and that neither of t 
endorsers nor Mr, Friend would give me any satisfaction. That I spoke of a re- 
«et to law, &c. &e., and exhibited to him the bonds themselves.” That he re- 
collects perfectly well “ papa me not to proceed to extremities, but to take 
(|, Jounson and Mr. Kirby aside and calmly talk over the matter.” Again, In 
nother connexion, he says that “ I complained that the parties would gue me 
ny satisfaction, and as @ matter of course, all those acquainted with them pre- 
<amed that something was wrong, and that, as endorsers of the bond, they pro- 
nably intended to leave to a jury the question of their responsibility.” This is 
spotner wilful and almost total perversion of what Ididsay. The manifest de- 
jon of the editor is to make it be thought that I told him not a cent of the debt 
jad been paid, and that I could get no satisfaction, because there was some dif- 
<culty inherent in the original transaction of which the parties meant to avail 
themselves. Nothing is further from the truth. I did complain to the editor 
‘hat Mr. Frierd continued to defer paying me my debt, and that is about the 
<ypstance of all the trath contained in the above statement. I did not complain 
of the loss I had sustained on the sale of the horse, nor have I ever, as this false 
_ditor in another place insinuates, “ persisted in conveying the idea that though 
\[r. Friend is exonerated from farther liability, yet there are $2,000 unpaid which 
[ought to have received.” did not say that nothing had been paid on the debt, 
nor, gait, that | could get no satisfaction. On the contrary, I told the editor 
chat between $800 and $900 had been paid, but that it was barely interest on the 
debt, while my engagements required the payment of much more. Instead of 
making any impression on his mind that any difficulty existed about the contract, 
or the responsibility of the obligors under it, my very complaint to him was that 
| wascarried from place to place by promises of payment, but that I had been 
disappointed, and that if T was not paid all or a part of the debt shortly, I should 
pring suit on it. Idid not speak of Mr. Friend’s failure to pay me as criminal, 
pot in precisely the same manner that I mentioned them at the same place to 
Mr. Friend and Col. Johnson themselves—and they will both do me the justice 
-o recollect that I then threatened suit unless the debt or a part of it was paid me. 
But this forbearing editor begged me “ not to proceed to extremities.” How 
shall I find language sufficiently respectful to the public, and at the same time 
strong enough to express my disgust of such insincerity and prevarication! This 
man, from the commencement of the conversation, manifested the strongest pre- 
udice against Mr. Friend—expressed his astonishment that the bond was not paid 
at maturity—said that such paper was always deemed “ prompt” among gen- 
‘iemen, and that it ought to have been paid to the day—expressed anxiety lest 
‘he securites were not legally bound, and thus indirectly invited me to show the 

ads. WhenI spoke of suing, the only advice he gave me was to sue in New 
York and not in New Jersey, urging, as a reason, that judgment could be more 
y or earliey obtained there, I do not. now recollect which ; and he kindly 

ed, if I wished it, to procure me counsel in New York, and I having as- 

sented, the editor did consult counsel, as he himself admits. - Fortunately, how- 

er, an arrangement was made by which I realized a part of the debt, and—to 
no small disappointment of the editor, I think—no suit was brought. 

Thus commenced and terminated my intercourse with the editor of the “ Spirit 
‘the Times,” in relation to Mr. Friend and the sale of Duane—and yet he says 

jis version of that matter is from “ relations of the transaction made by me 
again and again to him and others,” and moreover “ that the only information 
-eflecting on Mr. F., in relationto the payment of Duane,” came to him from me 
ime alone. Who believes it? Certainly not the editor himself; for, on the 
it of April last, he informed Mr. Friend that “ to request a suspension of pub- 
yyiuion till all the cireumstances shall be known,” might very properly have 
veen made fwe years ago. There was necessity enough for it, God knows ”— 
hie, by his own showing, the first word that ever passed between him and 
myscl! on the subject, was in May, 1839. He moreover states that ‘“ the matter 
was frequently diseussed at the Camden Races, in May, 1839,” when I “ was 


east 


i 


nsidered ill-treated by himself and many others,” at which time I had never 
a word to any human being on the subject. Now, if he knew that Mr. 
Friend ought to have defended his character more than a year before he had any 
onyersation with me, and if he considered me ill-treated before I had ever opened 
mouth onthe subject, he must have heard or conceived “ information reflect- 
von Mr F.” from other sources than myself. 
But this extraordinary editor thinks my letter of the 6th of April “ perfectly 
firmatory of the general correctness of his statement.” To an unblushing 
‘like this, no answer can or need be given. I will only advise the 
ve at once an office which will daily impose on him the necessity of 
seeing geatlemen differ without calling each other liars, and seek an association 
e the slightest intimation is ‘ Paddy's hint,’ and where no man considers 
aself con‘radicted until he is floored. 
He wishes to know why I did not notify him in what respects we differed? In 
ver, I say the reason was given at the time—I thought then that his mis- 


‘es were unintentional, and I hoped the matter was done with,”—up to that 
ne, only one or two inuendos had appeared in the “Spirit of the Times 
gainst Mr. Friend; for some time immediately preceding nothing had appeared. 


| written to Mr. Friend a full and faithful account of the transaction, which, 
v, did not differ from what I had said to the editor of the “ Spirit of the 
and which, I took it for granted, had been, or would immediately be, 
ted for his inspection. Are not these reasons ample and sufficient? But 
lor constrains me to say that I had another. 1 purposely avoided informing 
1c editor in what we differed, in order to take from him all pretext for using me 
thority in any way or forany thing. But I did not know the editor then as 
‘las 1 do now. I did not then know, that if you told him he was mistaken 
/ particulars of a statement which contained only about four particulars, 

ld swear that your denial was a “ perfect confirmation.” : 
Connected with his protestation that I was his sole anthority for his “ reflec- 
on Mr. Friend, is a maudlin profession of regret and regard for that gen- 
nan, and an assurance that his difficulty with him “ grew out of no unfriendly 
igs towards him.” Will this veracious editor please reconcile this declara- 
with certain other following declarations made by him in his paper of the 

f April? 

“With respect to this same Mr. Friend himself, and of his standing among 
zentlemen, in Virginia, as well as the North, let him be grateful that we are 


i it's, 


“From causes we shall not explain here, Mr. Friend has been the most 
r individual ever connected with the Turf north of the Potomac.” 

‘(is enough to say the price of blood stock has fallen at the North about 
) per cent—that nearly half of our prominent Turfmen have sold out their 
ior next to nothing and quitthe Turf—that the Proprietors of our courses, 
y have escaped utter ruin, cannot realize the interest of the money they 

sted, and that the courses themselves would bardly command as many 

cd dollars now, as they would have sold for thousands, before Mr Friend's 
. ation as * Proprietor’ of the Camden Course. Much might be said, but we 
“Ever since Mr. Friend made Camden his place of residence, petition after 
‘ition has annually been carried into the Legislature of New Jersey to break 
‘ie Camden Course, and it is perfectly notorious, ‘here and elsewhere,’ that 
ur the constant exertions of the Proprietors of the other courses in that 
‘te, and the influence of a few prominent Turfmen here, the Camden Course 

“Save been broken up, while charters were given to others.” 

“We trust he (Mr. Friend) hates us as cordially as characters of his stamp 
**neraily do, and thank heaven we have been guilty of neither word nor deed to 
ex “ite his approbation.” 

‘las! how difficult it is for prevarication to escape detection ! 

now follow this editor to his last “ staggering” effort to “shift the ground of 
“ie original difficulty.” Speaking of the responsibility of Messrs. Johnson and 
Kirby, he says: Now every one knows, ie knows any thing of these two 
ecutlemen, that their endorsement for four times the amount of the bonds re- 
‘red to, would have as readily commanded the money in any part of the coun- 
‘y, as the endorsement of any two gentlemen in Virginia. It was this very 
» “utistance that staggered every one to whom Mr. Green made his complaint. 
was well known that if the claim was just, the bonds would be gladly dis- 
Ca in twenty places, in preference to ‘business paper.’ We should, with 
‘ers, have distrusted Mr. Green’s statement but for this identical fact. He 
“omplained that the parties would ‘ give him no satisfactien,’ and as a matter of 
“ourse, all those acquainted with them presumed that something was wrong, and 
th it as endorsers of the bond they probably intended to leave toa jury the ques- 
“00 Of their responsibility.” Now, at the moment of penning this almost un- 
'“elugible remark, the editor knew that there had been nothing wrong about the 
Jond: for he states directly after, that it is within his knowledge “that Col. 
~°o8son offered to advance Mr. F. the whole amount, rather than he should be 
“opelled to sacrifice property to meet the bonds.” What then would the edi- 
“Wish to be understood as meaning! Why nothing less, I suppose, than that 
Snowing the bonds to be good myself, labored to make others believe them 

“and thus to depreciate my own property, and that I was travelling from 

race to place, and from a | to city, at a great sacrifice of time and money, to 
have cashed at home, on any day, and without any 

r _ How childish and preposterous !—“ how difficult to shift the ground of 
“© original difficulty,” when resort is had to suggestions of such ineffable stu- 
And plain bonds too can be cashed with more ease than negotiable 
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trouble. 


“commercial paper! and that I should have thought otherwise staggered every 


Body ! 
But enough; I have alread j j 
; eady trespassed too long on the public patience. I 
a my hands of this unmanly editor—no disposition to notice him has 
“o'pted this article—he has sunk himself immeasurably below my contempt— 
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but the good opinion of just men is the jewel of my existe 
n10n L ye nce, and no plunderer 
shall rob me of it with impunity. Nataantet T. Green. 
P.S.—Those papers that copied the article of the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
will please publich the abeve. , N.T.G. 
MECKLENBURG, Va., June 12th, 1840. 


SKUNK HUNTING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ AMERICAN LIONS.” 








“ Did you ever hunt a skunk” was the question put to me by an old North- 
west fur-trader when we were out in the bush and !ooking after racoons. An- 
swering him in the negative, he replied, grinning in his peculiar manner, “ Then 
if you can help it, never do.” After a short pause he continued, ‘‘ 7 have, al 
= much against my own inclination, and, I assure you, but little to my per- 
sonal comfort or satisfaction.” ; 

The pole-cat of North America, there commonly known by the name of 
“skunk,” is a great deal larger than our pole-cat ; and in the disagreeable odor 
it emits at pleasure far surpasses that or any other animal I ever in all my pe- 
regrinations came in contact with. The largest skunks are nearly the size of 
our badger, resembling that animal a good deal in shape; their bodies being 
_ stouter than those in general ofthat class of animals to which they 

ong. 

During our excursion my companion related an adventure which he had had 
some years before with a family or party of skunks; “bat that was,”’ he said, 
‘‘when it was all an eternal everlasting wilderness, and long before there had 
been a settlement at Green Bay west of Lake Michigan.” It appeared that one 
day he was out with his rifle, accompanied by an old and faithful companion, a 
dog of the common breed among the north-west traders of those days, being 
a cross between a wolf-hound and a half-cur, half Newfoundland—at all events 
one whose identity could with difficulty be more regularly defined—and he re- 
joiced in the name of “Rover.” That day my friend had deviated a little from 
his usual pursuits, for his favorite and more regular game consisted of deer, elk, 
an occasional bear or two, pheasants, and wild pigeons during their visits to 
those parts; but on the day in question he amused himself with shooting mud- 
turtle. It may be observed, that at particular seasons of the year the mud-tur- 
tles mount upon the horizontal stems of the prostrate trees which through the 
lapse of ages have tumbled headlong from the contiguous banks of the lakes 
and rivers into the water. Upon these they will bask or sleep in the sun for 
several hours; but if they accidentally become alarmed or disturbed, they craw! 
back as fast as possible into the water. On the day alluded to my companion 
had amused himself, for it was a bright and sunny morning, with shooting mud- 
turtle on the shore of a small secluded lake where these amphibious gentry were 
very abundant. They are not generally considered good eating, although I have 
occasionally met with persons, and some of them epicures too, that professed to 
consider the inud-turtle “quite a delicacy.”” In general the north-west traders 
are not over-particular about a dinner, the produce of the waters and the woods 
being their sole dependance, and yet not at all times to be depended on. 

On the day in question he had succeeded in shooting two or three of the 
“ muddies,” and 
rifle-ball had knocked off the log where it was sleeping into a somewhat shallow 
part of the water, when all on a sadden a suffocating odor seemed diffused through 
the surrounding atmosphere, but it was the well-known effluvia given out by the 
obnoxious skunk. A momentary impulse induced him to call to his attendant, 
* Rover, seek him out ;” but Rover, ever ready to obey orders, on the present 
occasion slouched his mongrel ears, stuck his tail within his hind legs, and slunk 


ver had just landed with another fine large fellow that a | 


naged ; but notwithstanding all the washing. ai rubbii 

could poSsibly bestow ats, rod, it still Scena 80 stron and scrubbing that I 
sence bag, that I loathed to handle it, and the anticipated = of the skunk’s es- 
the day were regularly blighted. port and pleasure of 

At the time of my adventure with the skunk I sti : 
carefally pecked-Gp,-and whish seiecipaity consisted, T bene in my pocket, 
wiches: so when I had finished the affray, and cleansed my owt Heme jew 4 
lution, as much as I was able with the assistance of plenty of pure water pb eG 
sand, &c., I repaired to a considerable distance from the scene of ection foie? 
the better toenjoy my repast. But so powerfully, nay, extraordinarily, were the 
sandwiches impregnated with the vile insinuating skunky particles, that I found it 
utterly impossible to swallow a single morsel ; so there remained for me no other 
resource but that of making the best of my way home, not only disappointed, but 
hungry and vexed into the bargain. 

I once owned a doy that would run the trail of a skunk provided it were not 
too fresh, or, in other words, that the game were sufficiently ahead; but on no 
occasion would he attempt to come to close quarters. One day I was out in the 
Woods accompanied by this dog, when I happened to get a shot at one of these 
animals as it was crossing a small open space between two thickets. Although 
the shot struck it hard, it did not bring it down, so I tried to prevail on my dog 
to complete the business. I am rather disposed to think that at the first he was 
not aware of the nature of the game, for he made up boldly towards it ; but no 
soooner did the wounded animal perceive this than it made directly towards the 
dog, when the latter, getting a distinct view of his antagonist, wheeled round, 
his tail down, and his ears laid back behind his head like those of a hare before a 
couple of greyhounds, his retreat being much quicker than his advance. Not 
having re-loaded my gun, I was obliged to take to my heels too; and often since 
have I laughed heartily when thinking of that scene—the figure master and dog 
must have cut when in full retreat before the poor wounded skunk ! 

The odor of the skunk, though so exceedingly fetid and disagreeable, is 
strongly impregnated with musk. The essence which gives out this powerful 
effluvia is contained in a small bag placed under the tail, but in such a situation 
that the animal has the power of ejecting it at pleasure, and with astonishi 
aim, as witnessed in the case of my friend when hunting mud-turtles, and seve 
other instances that I could enumerate: and what is, perhaps, equally extraordi- 
nary, should one of these animals in its rambles pass within 200 or 300 yards of 
a dwelling-house, and get alarmed in any way so as to discharge a portion of this 
essence, so exceedingly penetrating is the effluvia that every closet and recess 
in the establishment 1s entered by it, and all their contents taste and smell strongly 
of this disagreeable scent. I have known them attacked while engaged in the 
destruction of poultry, on which occasions those that have joined in the affray 
have found it impossible to wear the same clothes again until they had undergone 
sundry ablutions or fumigations ; or, what was more generally resorted to, and 
with better effect, until they had been buried some weeks in fresh mould, which 
undoubtedly is the most effectual way of cleansing them from this most abomina- 
ble odor. London (Old) Sporting Magazine for June. 








COURTS OF REQUESTS.—TOWER HAMLETS. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF LORD BROU@HAM’s WIG. 


. Napoleon used to say that there was but one step from the sublime to the ri- 
diculous—a maxim that was practically illustrated in the following case. When 
the Right Honourable Lord Brougham occupied the dignified post of Lord Chan- 
cellor, he doubtless little thought that the flowing wig that decorated h's cra- 
nium would ever fall into the bands of Anthony Wiggles, a penny barber loca- 
ting in Pig’s Head-court, Brick-lane. Whitechapel, and much less that it would 





behind his astonished master. Where the stench arose from the hunter was un- 
able to devise ; but from its more than ordinarily overpowering nature it was | 
evident that the unseen ebject was close at hand. The Sportsman was about to | 
pick up the ‘muddy ” that Rover had recently deposited, close to the turned-up | 
roots of an old pine tree that had fallen headlong into the water, with the view | 
of “cutting” as quickly as possible ; but when in the very act of stooping for | 
that purpose, a small stream of liquid matter, the genuine concentrated essence 
of skunk, was ejected with considerable force in his face, and no smal! quantity of | 
which hit him directly in one eye! He assured me that the shock sustained by 
the nervous system was not to be conceived : for some minutes he scarcely knew | 
what he was about, and he imagined that his eye was irretrievably gone, for the 
pain occasioned by this new species of eye-water was excessively severe, while 
the diabolical smell was literally suffocating. In the midst of his sufferings he 
again called upon Rover to “‘seek him out ;” but Rover turned a deaf ear to all 
his entreaties. When he had partially recovered his sight, he was astonished 
at the scene that presented itself under the roots of the tree, for he actually be- 
held two old skunks, male and female, and two or three, he could not be certain 
which, young ones; but instead of attempting to approach them, and offering 
them battle, he was only anxious to escape, to breathe an atmusphere of compa- | 
rative salubrity: but, alas! he knew it was impossible for him to meet with it 
that day, for he carried too much of the fetid essence about his own person. The 
‘“‘muddies ”’ were all left behind for the benefit of the skunk family, provided 
they had a taste fur turtle ; and he assured me that during a long career in the 
wildernesses of the north-west, he had never been less successful, nor ever spent 
so deplorable a day as the one in question. 

Several years afterwards I was angling in an elegant trout-stream—to use an 
Americanism, for, as regarded appearance, there certainly was but little elegance 
connected with the scene. The stream itself was one of those headlong rivu- | 
lets so common ainong the mountain ranges through which the Alleghany river | 
forces a passage in its way to the great Valley of the Ohio; and in its down- 
ward course there was nothing appertaining to the term elegant, saving and ex- 
cept the beautiful trout which abounded in the succession of little pools occa- 
sioned by the frequent interruption of its course by prostrate and decaying trees, 
over which the transparent streamlet made continual leaps or cascades. During 
the spring and early part of summer I used to make frequent excursions to the 
stream in question, notwithstanding my residence lay several miles off, for I had 
formed an opinion that the trout I caught ¢here were superior to the trout found 
in any of the creeks and streams in the neighborhood. 

I used to mount my horse and ride as far as riding was practicable, and, when 
there was no longer a possibility of travelling in this manner, leave my horse at 
the cottage of the last settler, pursuing my way on foot through the woods to the 
well-known fishing-groand. The skunks were pretty abundant in that vicinity : 
indeed, of that fact my nose was continually reminding me. That, however, 
was the case generally in the wild and mountainous range’of country before al- 
luded tu, to the great annoyance of such of the settlers as attempted to rear 
poultry ; for there is no other animal—neither the insinuating weasel, nor the 
prowling fox—that commits equal depredations in the poultry-house, although 
from the powerful odor these animals carry about with them they are detected, 
and made to suffer the penalty they so richly merit. ; 

On one of these excursions I had been engaged some hours in angling with a | 
bait which in summer is avery killing one, live grasshoppers ; when, on mount- 
ing the trunk of a huge prostrate tree, and in the act of looking down on the 
other side for a convenient place to alight upon, I beheld a moderate-sized ani- 
mal, half under the bole of the tree, and at the inoment could make out neither 
kind nor quality, for I was not aware of the presence of a particle of that effla- 
via which skunks usually communicate to the circumambient atmosphere. Af- 
ter a few moments’ inspection of the unconscious creature—for it was evidently 
fast asleep—to my confusion, I may almost say horror, I made it out to bea | 
skunk! WhatI had best do I knew not; if I retreated, it was very probable I | 
should awake the creature; if I advanced, I was certain of doing so; and to 
remain any length of time where I was was out of the question, as it might | 
awake any moment. J belicve I should have attempted a retreat had I not been | 
aware of some beautiful trout-pools just below, where I had many a time killed | 
several good fish. A thought struck me that I would attempt the destruction of 
the vile marplot, and that had to be effected by the stock of my fishing-rod. Fish- 
ing-rods in American forests are mostiy home-made articles—“ domestic,” as the | 
Natives would say, and none of your flash town-made wares. The butt of mine 
had been manufactured out of the heart of a beautiful piece of straight-grained 
pine timber, the extremity being neither hooped nor iron-shod, but pointed withal, 
for the purpose of sticking it in the bank occasionally, as circumstances might | 
require. I forthwith proceeded to examine it, but | foundyt in no condition to pe- | 
netrate the tough hide of my intended victim I therefore cautiously took out | 
my pocket-knife, and soon brought the butt end of my rod to such a point as I 
calculated would answer my purpose, that of impaling the miserable sleeping | 
wretch beneath me. I then placed the stock of my fishing-rod in such a position | 
against the side of the prostrate log vpon which I was standing, as to give an | 
aim and steadiness to the intended blow ; and having brought the sharpened point | 
to within half a foot of the animal's body, ! gave my weapon so forcible a push, | 
that, after passing directly through the creature’s budy, it penetrated the soft 
ground below to a depth of at Jeast a foot. The moment I had done tas, finding | 
the creature securely impaled, I took to my heels up the valley, in order to es- | 
cape, if possible, from the stench I knew would be sent forth. In a great de- | 

h i t ei ssible ; for notwithstanding the slight | 
gree, however, this I found to be impossible; for g the 
breeze was something in my favor, I soon found myself overtaken by the infected 
atmusphere. After some little delay I soon ventured to return to look after my 
fishing-rod and its captive, hoping to find the wretch dead, but instead of that I 
found it still alive, and struggling in extreme agony. Bien: <! the stench was 
nearly suffocating, I resolved upon puiting an end to its su erings, but it was 
not until I had dealt it several heavy blows on the head with a stout limb of the 
prostrate tree that I succeeded in depriving it of life. a 

I had now certainly achieved the victory over the obnoxious animal, but my 
fishing-rod had to be freed of its incumbrance, and, if possible, ‘of the infernal 
q@ior that I was conscious it would have imbibed. The first part was easily ma- 
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come to be raffled for at the small charge of ninepence a head; yet such was 
the case, as the sequel will show. 

The plaintiff in this case was a stage-struck lawyer’s clerk, named Ross, 
who summoned the defendant, Tony Wiggies, a penny chin-scraper, in Pig’s 


| Head-court aforesaid forthe sum of 14s., the alleged value of a wig he had en- 


trusted tothe latter to dispose of as best he could. 

Mr. Mark Antony Ross stated his case to the court, from whence it appeared 
that, like a vast number of his fraternity, he was what is termed “ stage struck,” 
and, after his professional Jabours were ended for the day, gratified his dramatic 
propensity by doing the “ heavy business” at a private theatre. Like other great 
geniuses, however, his splendid “ hacting” was not duly appreciated by the 
fickle multitude ; for one night, during his impersonation of the jealous cer, 
he was greeted with a double allowance of “ goose,” which induced him to bid 
a ‘long farewell” to the histrionic art and all its delusive attractions To this 
end he sold off his ‘‘ dresses and properties” to a Jew, except the wig, with 
which the wary Israelite would have nothing to do. 

Commissioner: Are you sure, Mr. Ross, that this wig was worth 14s. ? 

Plaintiff: O yes, Sir, double that sum ; besides, it belonged once to Lord 
Brougham, which makes it something of a curiosity. 

Commissioner: Then how came it into you possession ? 

Plaintiff: A young man of my acqaintance procured it from one of his lord- 


_ship’s attendants, and I purchased it of him. 


Commissioner: I suppose you hada notion of some day becoming Lord 
Chancellor, and therefore thought it would be useful. 

Plaintiff: Oh no, I bought it to wear on the stage. 

Commissioner: You are en actor, then, I presume. 

Plaintiff: I was a hactor,but amnot now. The fact is, Sir, the stage has so 
degenerated that [ have given up ail thoughts of following it—A man of ta- 
lent in these days is not appreciated, and the morbid appetite of the public 
is displayed by the dramatizing the exploits of house-breakers and murderers. 
A coarse ruffian with a cudgel and a flash song attracts hundreds, while 
Shakspeare is played co empty benches. 

Commissioner: We must hope for better things. The appearance of some 
refulgent starin the dramatic hemisphere would have the effect of improving 
tne peuple’s taste that way. Who knows but you are the agent destined to ac- 
complish this? 

Mister Mark Antony Ross looked tragically doleful, and mournfully exclaim- 
ed ‘* unpossible !”’ 

Commissioner: How came you to iatrust the wig to the defendant? 

Plaintiff: Having no further use for it I let him have it to dispose of for 
me. It seems that he raffled it at 9d.a member; but refuses to give up the 
money, although I have offered to pay him for his trouble. 

Commissioner: Well, that appears fairenough. Pray, what have you got to 
say toit, Mr. Wiggles? 

Defendant: My lord and genlemen of the jury, vot I’ve got to say is, this 
here haction, is hunlegal and agin the statty ; and if Lord Brougham hisself vos 
here instead of his wig, I could conwince him as how not a farden is rekivve- 
rable. 

Commissioner: I am glad you have such a good opinion of your persuasive 
powers; but, perhaps, you'll tell usa little about the wig? 

Defendant: Here goes, my lord. This here playhacting covey comes to my 
shop, wot’s one of the most respectable concarns in the neighbourwood, and 
ses to me ses he, “ Muster Viggles, here’s a wig I wants to get rid on at a fair 
waleation, if youcan get mea customer.” ‘ Werry good,” ses I, ‘I'll look ar- 
ter it.’’ So, my lord, he leaves it along with me. 

Commissioner: Well, would any one buy it? ; 

Defendant: Sam Hobbs, wot keeps the Pig-in-Breeches beer-shop, vonted it, 
‘cause he'd just sot up a judge and jury club at his house; but he vouldn’t give 
more nor half-a-bull (2s. 6d.) for it. Arter that my cousin Bob paints up one 
my blecks like Lord Brougham’s figurehead, as nateral as life, and we dres~ 
sed it up in the wig, but it warn’t no go. 

Commissioner: A very ingenious plan. 
ucstom to your slop! 

Defendant: Not tuppence a week hextra. 
pop'lar in our court. ( Laughter.) 

Commissioner: What became of the wig after this? 

Defendant: Vy, my lord, as Lord Brougham vouldn’t ‘go off,” I got up & 
raffle, at 9d. a-head, to get rid on him. (Laughter.) 

Commissioner: And now it seems you refuse to give up the money receéiv- 

1 to the plaintiff. 
7 * ah nag Who's to pay me for my trouble and the walee of the block 
wot Bob painted like his lordship ? 

Commissioner: Oh, the block will serve for other purposes, I apprehend. 

Defendant (shaking his head): Quite the reverse ; it’s too ugly now for any- 
thing. (Roars of laughter.) 

Commissioner: We must order you to pay this money; and I dare say the 
plaintiff will remunerate you for your pains. 

Defendant: But this here haction inwolves a pint of lor, my lord. 

Commissioner: Indeéd! what is it? 

Defendant: Vy, I ara’t obligated to pay a farden ; 
ling transaction. ; ; 

The commissioners stared at each other; and saw sntty Se eae 
of the Pig’s Head-court legist’s “ objection ;”’ and, after a short co > 
found a verdict for the defendant. ‘ 

The ci-devant tragedien, Mister Mark Antony Ross,looked chapfallen : and the 

: atenn TF : t, fancying himself quite as pro- 
victorious Tony Wiggles strutted out of cour shove pesebotints. | 
found a lawyer as the noble lord whose wig led tot P 
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e A Sicilian Gale. 


SS * us truly, | ly, arid sinecrely in love. I do not mean to say she yielded he 
THE PRINCE AND THE F ISHERMAN. liberey without an effort ; on the contrary, having more pride hes vanity, in her 
ca} on, she knew from the first her affections were, and ever would be, un- 


Description i forte ; otherwise I should take the liberty of inflicting on 
okoowal may ond the following pages, “a full, true, and partion hem ny em 
the wholesale venders of uncommitted murders say) of the festival of St. Rosa- 
lia ; an imageof whom may be seem in the convent of Monte Pellegrino, re- 
climing under @ rich altar, the marble limbs tastefully attired in a vest of silver 
lag which, by-the-bye, she is indebted to the piety, or modesty, of a Spa- 


nish hinge atime,” on the twelfth of July, in the year I—, nevermind } 
3 P 


streets 0 o were thronged by all classes, belonging not 
- ag ee ity, for Sens, Monreale, and even the coast of Calabria, sent 
cone at omen whilst the es, with which the small countries to the 
ad west of Palermo abound, were evacuated in favor of the stately hotels 


of the capital. were brilliantly illumizated by means of arches erected 


on each side the street, betw ee e SM ie addition to these 


thedral Se woe a blaze of light. 
pimin nto panne 8 forms for fireworks, one built on piles driven 


ne the temple in the centre of the Marine, which is nerally 
a he oe ne he tes, fronting the viceroy’s palace, and, for he time, 
heoged asa these platforms was a temporary, though magnificent Pen 
Jion, ia which the Marquis di Miranda entertained ‘the principal nobility of Pa- 
lermo; andthe assembly of rank and beauty there congregated, rendered stilt 
more striking by the aid of embroidered robes, waving plumes, and sparkling 
jewels, certainly did not constitute the least attraction of ‘the day. 

Although many a bright eye sought the centre of the Marino, from which the 
gigantic car (overtopping the loftiest houses in Palermo, -and bearing a silver sta- 
toe of St. Rosalia) was expected te issue, in all the fantastic splendor of gariands 
of orange blossoms, branehes of artificial coral, gold and silver muslins, and 
sparkling mirrors—but on this day the saint was destined to find a rival, at least. 
in the admiration of her fairer vetaries, who considered the dark eyes, courtly air, 
and splendid attire cf one of the viceroy’s guests, quite as interesting #s the ‘ef 
figy of their patroness; moreover, the cavalier possessed the advantage of being | 
able to return their glances, which the saint certainly would not do. That he 
was not backward in thiy respect, may be surmised ‘from the repeated chidings of 
many acarefal matron, who gathered her pee Menge more closely wnderher 
wing, affecting anger, yet secretly flattered at’her offspring’s havimg ‘been no- 
ticed by so great a person as Prince Herman de! Torre, the grandson of their 
good old king, and heir to the crown of Sicily. -As to the girls themselves, ‘It is 
more than probable, the smiles of which he was so lavish, formed the theme of 
many a tale in after years, commencing, “I remember when I was young,” and 
80 on. 

A friend of mine once teld me he always preferred to any other a:circumsten- 
tial description of heroesand heroines. Now, ‘for my art, J always skip tkem, 
and so can my readers, (if I have any,) altheugh, if there are some very young 
among the number, they will perhaps say, ““but I skou/d like t» know what he 
is like,” and they shall be gratified. The ladies can then decide, if they would 
admire such a lover; and the gentlemen, if ‘éacy were selected as the author's 
model, whilst lounging en the Esplanade at Brighton or in Hyde Park, as the 
case may be. 

To begin.—His eyes (Byron was fond of handsome eyes, and so am T) were 
dark hazel, full of expression, and certainly mest faithful chroniclers of his mood, 
which was not more changeable than might be expected from one petted and 
idolized, not only by his old grandfather and widowed mother, but by all the Si- 
cilian nation, who could ebtain access, directly or indirectly, to his royal person. 
A critic might, however, imagine the black heavy brows were a detriment, not 
only to their beauty, but to that of the bread, open, marble forehead, to which 
they gave an air of thought not natural te their possessor. Fis nose was straight 
and strictly Grecian, theugh, being broad, it resembled these seen‘on old Egyp- 
tian statues, assimilating well with the ehert and curved upper lip, the peculiar 
expression of which rendered the mouth, if not the hendsomes:, at least the 
most remarkable featare in the face; in perfect repose, it appeared well 
formed, though rather large, yet could atpleasure become more ammmated than 
even the eyes; true, with its sweet smile, there was at times mingled an undis- 
guised, and always a scarce perceptible sneer, but that was Nature’s fault, not 
his; and the disagreeable effect of the lewer was completely cancelled by the 
upper part of his face, softened by rich curls of the darkest auburn. He wore 
no moustache, although it was then a prevalent fashion, and its absence, toge- 
gether with the slightness of the almost raven whisker, alone prevented his ap- 
pearing much older tham he really was. 

As to his figure, that was symmetrical, so said the tailors of the day, and per- 
haps it was seen to greater advantage, frem the total absence of gay colors, and 
even embroidery, in his costly yet plain attire. He were no jewels, save the 
star which fastened the long white feathers in his velvet cap, but that was of 
priceless brilliants, an heir-loom in his family: still this absence of finery ren- 
dered him more censpicuous than the mest elaborate tovlette. 

Such was the prince whose arrival at Palermo (on his way to the palace of 
Torre Zizza, which had been prepared for his reception) would alone have been 
considered an event ; but when(in addition to its being the festival of St. Rosa- 
lia) rumor assigned him a place amongst the numerous competitors for the fair 
hand of Lorenza di Miranda, the only child of their viceroy, no wonder many a 
quiet family was disarranged by the desire of its female members to undertake a 
long and weary journey for the gratification of their curiosity. However, remor 
was mistaken ; lovely as the Lady Lorenza was, her charms for once were unap- 
preciated by the only person whom (perhaps on that very account) she felt de- 
sirous to please. Not that Prince Herman was deficient in any of those atten- 
tions a female has a right to expect; far from it; but she knew them to be a 
homage to the sex, rather than the individual. Difficult were the task of ana- 
lyzing a woman’s feelings; yet it was remarked her cheek was paler, and her 
eye less bright than ordinary, though none knew wherefore. . 

‘You are fatigued, lady,” he exclaimed, in that low deep voice so pleasing 


to the ear; “your Tyrrhenian »reezes are but chilly to the cheek of beauty.” | 


So saying, he fastened the gold clasp of the rich crimson mantle, as he drew it 
carefully around her graceful form ; her cheek flushed, but he heeded it not ; for, 
this little act of courtesy performed, he turned away, evidently seeking some 
distant object. What it was she could not discover for a discharge of artillery 
from the xebees, galliots, and other shipping, which, being ranged round a palace 
of fire-works, formed a kind of amphitheatre in the sea, enclosing it in the centre. 
The sound was re-echoed by the neighboring mountains, producing a grand, 
though startling effect, in the stillness of night, and announced the departure of 
the car from the middle of the Marino, on its course through the city, to 
terminate at the farthest gate. It were a vain effort to describe the scene of 
enchantment that followed ; palm trees, fountains, jet-d’eaus of colored flame, 
were reflected in the water, which, smooth and clear as glass, produced an effect 
only to be equalled by the genii-raised palace of some fairy tale. How bright 
and vivid were the impressions on the senses of those who sought their couches 
at a late, or rather a hour, the following morning; for four days did the fes- 
tivities continue; on the fifth the streets of Palermo were completely deserted, 
rendered doubly gloomy by the contrast they presented to the previous bustle and 
excitement. 

So intense was the het, that the _majority of Sicilians had (yielding to the 
languor it occasioned) continued enjoying their siesta. Yet, regardless of the 
overpowering rays of the meridian sun, a train of horsemen left the city 
by the small gate, which opened on the orange garden, or rather plain, terminating 
in an avenue of stately trees, on the road to Monreale. 

‘They were evidently of high rank, for the viceroy himself, together with the 
principal nobles of his court, stood watching their departure on the marble steps 
of the palace. Once, and once only, did their leader pause, and looking towards 
a closed jalousie, bowed so low that his white plumes blended with the flowing 
mane of his beautiful charger, then giving it the reins, he quickly overtook his 
companions, who were already in the open country. 

Though the graceful farewell of the young knight had been unreturned, it was 
not unheeded ; and one there was to whom the memory of that joyous glance 
still recurred ina time of mental suffering and erage sy falls ¢ 
oils sell a ed g and anguish, such as rarely falls to the 

of woman; the smile had been that of ind » yet tt ed 
her heart after the lips from which it Tatas eetedbkaamemalnion 
grave, it emanated were hushed in the silence of the 
nee ~ oom to a fault, had Lorenza di Miranda been pronounced by those 

. ghs for her beauty or broad lands had met no return save scorn, or, still 
oftener, contempt ; for, as she herself would say, she had the mi fortune to b 
heiress, not only to her father’s great wealth, but to many a fertile: core och 
Italy, ot which, as her mother’s dowry, she was even mw cavudinati ‘d i a ag 
This alone would have rendered her a desirable prize to the acailing in. Sicily . 
and wien, in addition, she possessed a person of unrivalled loveliness, doubtless! 

uherited from her Venetian mother, (for the Sicilian women are rarely even aad. 
looking), no wonder her father’s court was filled with love-sick nnee Chbee 
sonnets in her praise either excited her mirth, or (what was still more frequet t) 
distracted her with their noise. hee 

Before the arrival of Prince Herman, she kad been made acquainted with her 
sover "s wi : : : : ; 

eign’s wishes ; yet, notwithstanding he was to bring the reversion of the 
PE ets of Sicily in his hand, it was obvious to all, her boy suitor had no better 
anes mates, ~ rest. He came ; and with her sex’s intuitive instinet, she felt 
em de oth e might still remain Countess di Miranda. He admired her charms 

4s society—did full justice to the noble qualities of her mind—but, 






all things considered, namely, falling 
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returned ; so she struggled with her feelings until she could struggle no longer, 
and was at last obliged, although unwillingly, to own herself conquered. 

Had any of her self-styled victims behe the anguish of that proud girl, as she 
turned from her window on the morning of the) ’s departure, their wounded 
vanity were amply avenged ; her lips and cheeks were colorless as her forehead, 
rendered still more ly by being contrasted with the smooth bands of raven 
hair, the dark though pencilled eye-brow, andthe long black silken lashes, sha- 
doing eyes of a hue as deep, as soft.as her own pure skies ; she neither wrung 
her hands nor paced the room, as heroines sometimes 40, but throwing herself on 
a couch, head in one of the cushions, and gave way, (in common-place 
terms) toa 5 a of crying, regardless of its injurious effects on her beauty, 
at least forthe time. I do not by this mean to imply that Lorenza was habi- 
tually addicted to such weakness; on the contrary, these were perhaps the 
first, and certainly the most bitter tears, she had shed since infancy, nor was 
she one to give way long, under any circumstances, to the violence of her 
emotions, ’ P25 
In less than an hour she had completely recovered the air of dignified self-pos- 
session so’ natural to her; and although, as she approached the window, her coun. 
tenance was still pale, there was xpression of tender languor in her large blue 
eyes, which compensated for the absence of her usual brilliancy of complexion, 
rendering her, if possible, more beautiful than ever. ‘ . 
Blue eyes, I fear, are going out of fashion ; yet in the days of which I write, 
they were considered both rare and handsome, particularly in a southern clime ; 
but lately it has ‘been my fate to hearthem.much depreciated, especially by those 
whose own dark-orbs render such a proceeding very like a piece of personal va- 
nity. T fear that, however gratifymg to myself, my reader will hardly be pleased 
with this ramitling, so I will e’en return to my heroine, who, by-the-bye, (though 
not the herome at all,) is awaiting my convenience with true heroic patience. 
Seme time‘had elapsed ; the sum was fast sinking behind the waves of the Tyrr- 
henian, and pouring a flood of crimson light into her apartment, formed a halo 
round as bright an incarnationof loveliness, as ever blessed the wildest vision of 

inter, poet, or sculptor. It was as if all the fire, energy, and determination of 
er lordly line, were concentrated in her person, though softened and tempered 
by adegreewf sadness, expressed more in her attitude than features, more in 
the slight drooping of the kead, and the air of Jistlessness with which the snowy 
arm lay‘on her velvet robe, than in the firmly compressed lips, and proud expan- 
sive brow. 

“Sovend my father’s embitious projects: so end my own girlish dreams of 
happiness !” she exclaimed,as her eyes almost mechanically turned in the diree- 
tion of a neighboring convent, which, embowered in a thick plantation of olive 
trees, appeared the very abode of peace. “ Surely I have obtained a victory 
superior to any won by my mail-clad ancestors ; I have conquered my own wild 

assions ; nor shall yeu be disappointed, my sire; your child, as abbess of St. 
\defonso, may perhaps add greater stability to your power, than were her brow 
encircled by the crown of Sicily. 

Leng. and deep was the reverie which succeeded this outbreak ; and as it 
would be both a difficult and unprofitable task to describe the workings of that 
lady‘s mind, I can -enly request those of my fair readers who imagine they are 
more enslaved by embition than love, (and there are many such,) to search their 
own hearts: while the rest must accompany me on a short but pleasant journey 
over the orange plain of Palermo, through the shady avenue of Monreale, and 
thence to the jofty mountains which, on three sides, surround Torre Zizza. 

This ancient palace or rather tower, is built entirely of stone, of a square 
form, and even more remarkable in its architecture than the Mosque of Cordo- 
va, with which it is said to be coeval, being built by the Saracens during their 
abode in Sicily, in the ninth or tenth century ; its windows are long, and round 
at the top, unlike the generality of Moorish casements, which are usually point- 
ed, or arched ; @n each stone of the battlements isa letter, supposed to be of 
the Cusick alphabet, now rare amongst. the Mahomedans themselves ; from 
thence you may command a pleasing prospect; the distant towers of Palermo, 
or fortified buttresses of Monreale, midway in the ascent to which rises a barren 
rock, from whose bosom gushes a fine stream, producing the effect of a minia- 
ture cascade. To the north, a view extends over hanging woods of verdant 
olive, stately plantains, and fragrant orange trees, to the sea, which bounds the 
scene. ‘The interior of the building presents a succession of thin, graceful arch- 
es, and richly frosted ceilings, hanging down in long pendants, producing a 
magnificent effect. A marble basin receives the fountain that plays in the great 
hall; the-east side of which leads to a sloping terrace, opening on more than one 
garden, ornamented, in addition to Nature's beauties, by temples, urns, statues, 
and other decorations. 

The rays of alarge silver lamp suspended from the centre, would have been 
very inadequate to the purpose of illumining this gorgeous chamber, had not the 
soft, clear beams of a clondless moon poured in unmolested through the nume- 
rous windows, eclipsing with itssplendour all artificial light. To one of the in- 
mates of the apartment, this circumstance seemed any thing but agreeable ; as 
he tossed upen the soft purple couch, or restlessly paced to and fro, regardless 
of the anxious glances of his companion, who, half-reclining, half-sitting on a 
pile of low cushions near the fountain, seemed neither to have or desire other oc- 
cupation than watching his countenance. 

“ Shall I sing to you, my lord!” murmured the boy, timidly yet affectionate- 
‘ly ; “your cheek is fevered, and your face has a strange expression; I am sure 
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still more so. Boy! thou art shrewd and faithful, canst thou guess Petter 


mytelet  _. hero of 


Herman, Prince of del Torre, and heir'to the crown of Sicily,” answered the 
ge, with a glance so calm and searching, that his master’s eye sank beneath 
it. “'To you, my lord, am I indebted for life, and all that cau render life yal, 
ble ; when your proud nobles, and still prouder vassals, passed coldly on, \), 
dismounted from his horse, and took from the breast of the dead mother her je, 
ishin wg Who nurtured that hapless child? Who supplied the place 
of father, mother, and kindred, not only by rearing him with the proudest jn the 
land, but by giving him a place in the noblest Beart in Sicily—he who did qj 
this will surely pardon one more question. What _ the fairest flower of 
Ancona’ (so I have heard my poor mother was called,) and left her to perish of 
cold and hunger.” The boy’s eyes filled with tears, nor was the Prince yp. 
moved, and it was with a broken voice he replied— 
“ Your father wasa villain, Leonard ; think you I would thus basely deser, 
Bianca! The coronet which cannot be hers, should never, whilst I lived, ey. 
circle another’s hrow,—it would be worse than cruelty to leave her NOW ; hay 
boy, look not so grave, I will he candid with her, and she shali choose {, 
herself ;—now, go saddle Zora, mount your own favorite bay, and prepare to 
accompany me.” 
* * : + - * * ¥ 
Within the shelter of a little grove, behind the smuggler’s cottage, about two 
hours after the preceding conversation, stood Leonard, holding the bridle of his 
master's steed, whilst his own grazed quietly by his side ; the boy's countenance 
wore an air of fretful impatience ; and the occasional exclamations which burg, 
from his lips, as he watched a couple, too far removed for him to hear their cop. 
versation, and yet pues near for his quick eye to observe all that passed, 
‘“T suppose she will go with him after all,” he muttered very sulkily ; * she i 
a great fool, and so they say are all women: besides, if she really loved him, she 
would never injure him, even to please herself, and this is sure to make his 
grandfather angry ; but I suppose she does not know that ; I should like to te\) 
her all about my poor mother, perhaps that would make her change her mind . 
—the girl is very beautiful, and so they say was she, before her heart was 
broken.” 

And where was Herman !—Seated beneath a shelving rock, Bianca’s hand 
one of his, as with the other he drew her closely to his bosom ; her face was con. 
cealed on his shoulder, and she wept bitterly, whilst the prince, eagerly, ye 
fearfully, awaited her next words; at length, she raised her head, and gazing 
sadly, though steadfastly, in his face, murmured, in a scarce audible whisper, 
“‘ T cannot break my father's heart !” 

“ Your father’s heart, Bianca!” and the lip curled with more than its usua| 
sneer ; ‘‘ would he not sacrifice you at the shrine of his own avarice! But be it 
so—God is my witness, I love you too truly, too dearly, to force your incline- 
tions ;—farewell, best,—brightest. Heaven bless and preserve you !” 

The words were spoken sincerely ; yet, alas! for the perversity of woman, 
every good resolution vanished, and throwing herself into his arms, in « 
agony of grief, she sobbed out, ‘“‘ Do with me as you will, I am thine, and 
thine only.” 

‘‘ Not without my consent, girl!” exclaimed a coarse rough voice ; * and 
now, young sir, defend yourself.” 

Bianca writhed under the iron hand which grasped her arm : as she turned her 
head, the word ‘“‘ Pedro!” burst from her lips. 


Prince Herman’s sword leaped from its sheath, and the frightened maiden 
was compelled to remain an inactive spectator, when the life far dearer than her 
own was at stake ; short, indeed, was the conflict, for before Leonard could cone 
to his master’s assistance, the skill of the young knight had proved more than a 
match for the ferocity of his antagonist, who, blinded by passion, was soon (is- 
armed, and lay bleeding on the ground : first ascertaining that the wound was 
not mortal, he made a sign to his attendant, and with his assistance, raising the 
now senseless girl, he succeeded in bearing her rapidly, yet carefully, from « 
place where it was no longer possible for her to remain, exposed to the united 
influence of jealousy and revenge. 

* * * * * + + 


Two months had passed, two long, weary months, for such did they prove w 
her, who now sat alone in a small thuugh elegant apartment of Torre Zizza. 
The garb of her earlier days was replaced by robes of more than regal splendor; 
whilst her bright gladsome smile had departed, never to return,—her principal 
charm had been her innocence, but that had fled for ever. As to Herman’s love. 
it was still unchanged, at least she hoped so; yet the dreadful thought that i 
too must despise her, poisoned every moment passed in his presence, and ren- 
dered doubly bitter the unavoidable though protracted hours of separation. Dur- 
ing that tedious time, her only solace was the company of Leonard, who really 
loved the forlom, yet guilty girl, although fully convinced in his own mind she 
was no mate for his polished, aspiring, and somewhat haughty lord. She would 
often assail the prince with complaints and forebodings, until, taoroughly wearied, 
he would fly to Palermo, striving to forget his annoyances in the society of the 
lovely, stately Lorenza. The intention of the latterto enter the convent of St. 
Iidefonso, was not generally known ; for, sesides having been informed of Her. 
man’s conduct with regard to Bianca, love between them was out of the ques- 
tion, at least hers was nearly conquered, although regard for truth compels me 
to confess, that, when the prince gazed on her beaming countenance, or |istened 
to the soft clear tones of her voice, his peasant girl was either forgotten, or re- 
membered but as an impediment to a union with one, whose superiority over tle 
proudest in his grandfather's court he could not but acknowledge. 





you are not well ; is there nothing I can do for you?” As he spoke, he gently 


addressed, with an expression which denoted the sincerity of his offer. 

“Tam quite well, Jeonard,” said his master, passing his fingers carelessly 
through the long black curls; “I am quite well, and you can do something for 
me. Bring me my cloak, and a hat without ornament; ask the hour, and re- 
turn immediately.”’ 

“The great clock of Monreale has just struck ten ; here is your hat and cloak, 
and now what am I todo?” said the page, re-entering the apartment with a light 
step. 

‘+ Why come, sit down here, and talk to me, for the night is very sultry, and it 
wants an hour of the appointed time.” ‘The boy looked surprised, but obeyed 
without comment, as he well knew his master’s disposition. . 

“ Do let me sing to you,” he exclaimed, aftera short silence. ‘ Dame Bertha 
has tanght me a new song about this very castle: it was built, they say, by a 
great sultan, as a prison for his beautiful daughter, Zizza ; she fell in love with a 
Christian knight, but they cut off his head, and sent it as a present to his ladye- 
love. Alas! poor thing! her heart broke, and she died in this same hall.” 

“ "Tis a sad subject, Leonard ; nevertheless, if it pleasure thee, I am willing 
to hear it."". The boy, delighted at the permission, took his guitar, and after the 
few preliminary chords of a wild Moorish melody, sang the following words :— 


“She sits by yon fountain, and heeds not its play, 
Though splendour is there, yet her thoughts fleet away ; 
Fair flowers bloom around her, rich gems bind her hair, 
Still her brow bears the sadness, the calm of despair. 

Zizza, Zizza, well, well-a-day. 
“* Lady, from thy sire, rich presents I bring : 
For thy robe the bright silk, for thy hand the gay ring ; 
And dearer than all, to a fond maiden’s mind, 
Is the treasure which in this rare casket you'll find.’ 
Zizza, Zizza, well, well-a-day. 

“The princess was silent, ah! too well she knew 
The relic which there lay concealed from her view ; 
The blood left her cheek ; to the still bleeding head 
She pressed her cold lips; the lady was dead. 

Zizza, Zizza, well, well-a-day.” 


“ The strain likes ne well, boy ; now listen, and I will requite thy loye-tale 
with another full as tender ; it has also the advantage of being true, so prepare to 
give thy full attention. About four miles from this very place, in a little valley 
formed by two rocky cliffs, far from the high road, and the situation certainly 
chosen more for concealment than picturesque beauty, stands a cottage, contain- 
ing only two inhabitants. The cottage is, I suppose, like all other cottages, 
but it is with the inmates my story has todo. ‘They consist of a father and 
daughter; the first a most unprepossessing character, a fisherman, and one of a 
determined band of smugglers, who, by some means, have hitherto evaded the 
vigilance of government, thereby causing considerable Joss to his Majesty’s re- 
venue ; but whatever his faults, you need but look on his pretty Bianca’s face to 
forget them all. How can I describe her? Leonard, you have gazed on fair 
forms and bright eyes, but you have never seen any thing like her—a spotless 
pearl, a sweet wild-flower, a warm dazzling sunbeam ; all these does she resem- 
ble ; yet were I called upon to describe the shape and hue of mouth, eyes, or 
hair, I could not do it. Well, one fine morning, as a young cavalier was ex- 
ploring the curiosities of the neighborhood, he was attracted by the sound of 
suppressed sobs, and there, with her face concealed in her hands, erying as if her 
heart would break, sat this lovely girl. Ofcourse, he said and did all he could to 
console her ; artless and unsuspecting, she confided the story of her grief, ani! he 
learned that on the return of a vessel, still visible from where they stood, depend- 
ed her unhappiness. She had been long promised as a wife to the captain of the 
gang, and the termination of this very expedition was the time appointed for the 
solemnization of her marriage. The rest is a thrice-told tale ; again and again 





approached, and fixed his large gazelle eyes on the countenance of the person : 


; Inthis way was Herman employed, whilst the horses were being saddled {or 
his return to Torre Zizza, the same evening that poor Bianca, more than usval!s 
| miserable (for Leonard had accompanied his master), as she contrasted her prc- 
‘ sent melancholy grandeur with the happy hours passed in her humble howe, 
| where all had loved her; but now she had nv friend, no companion, and she was 
half tempted to regret that she had not stayed with her father, and married P- 
dro. “1 think he did love me, for he used to bring me such beautiful presen! 
and if father had not been so cross that morning, it would have been very diffe- 
rent. Iam sure I am very lonely now,—but it’s all over!—I can't go back 
} again, and I had better not think about it.” So saying, she leent be 
| large Gothic chair, and, completely exhausted, fairly wept herself to sice; 


{ child. How beautiful she looked! as the strong light fell upon her girlish form; 

{ but it was a beauty the mind could not help connecting with sunny groves. and 

! enamelled plains ; her long ringlets had escaped from the jewelled band, \ 
seemed to have fettered their wild luxuriance : and agitated by the cool brcez 
which played through the arched chamber, appeared to rejoice in their freedom 


as they almost danced apon the flushed cheek and heaving bosom—orc had be 
come entangled in the ornamental girdle of her rich robe, and assisted by a 
‘rent of air, it straggled to extricate itself; it required but little scope of imagi- 
nation to fancy it mourned for the peasant’s vest and flowery wreath to w! 

had been accustomed. ; 








_ The traces of tears were still on her face, and-one or two clear drops hung % 
the dark-fringed lashes, as though unwilling to proceed, vet unable to return to 
their bright source, now veiled by the thin lids,—-the cherub lips were just parte 
with a smile as soft, as winning as before guilt and shame had marred her peace; 
: —she knew it not,—but that smile had almost maddened one who stood be: 

, ber; one who had sought her seducer, prepared to gratify every feeling o! here’ 
and vengeance : finding her alone, whom, for the wealth of worlds. he wou! 
not have voluntarily encountered. At the first impulse his hand grasped the "4 
of his poniard, but that hand was no longer firm, and with an impatient o2th Le 

muttered, ‘* No, that were but half revenge ; let her live to see him perish, and 
if she feel but one spark of the fire which consumes this breast, she needs " 
other punishment.” Thus reasoned Pedro, but he deceived himself; 
moment his feelings towards the erring girl were so softened that he hal! sirens 
from accomplishing the object of his visit: however, with a strong etlort he 
turned away, and approaching.a door leading to the prince's apartments. 4 sed 

a moment, then divesting himself of the dark coarse mantle which he wore.—*" 

indispensable appendage to the dress of a Sicilian fisherman, he drew a scro!! 

parchment (on which was inscribed in large characters the word Vendet/«) ‘100 

his bosom. 

By the assistance of his poniard, he contrived to fasten both to the \eavY 
oaken sill, and then, unarmed, once more approached the still sleeping Bianca 
with noiseless steps, and a countenance where stormy passions had give? })°° 
to an air of dejection, nay, almost touching grief; for a moment he !ent ov" 
her, then stooping gently, pressed his lips on that fair forehead, and deperted 
without disturbing her. The exact duration of her slumber she knew not, 0"! 
she was awakened, at length, by voices in loud and angry parley ; amongst !e*° 
she immediately distinguished that of Leonard, who was standing in the ccn'T 
of a group of servants, some of whom heldtorches. Starting to her ‘ec’, a6 
approached him with the intention of learning what had happened, when 1° 
steps were arrested by the appearance of his master, whom she had not ®t "* 
observed. In another moment she was by his side, and placing her hand &™! ily 
on his arm, sought to attract his attention. ! 

“ O#, girl!” he exelaimed, in a voice of thunder, casting her from him w'\ * 
violence which caused her to stagger,—* Off, girl, I say! or speak ; are you not 
an accomplice in this piece of jugglery? ‘The traitor could not have enter® 
this chamber without your knowledge.” 5 aaa 
‘What mean you, my lord?” said the bewildered Bianca. “‘ Indeed. indeed, 
[ am ignorant of aught that could displease you: Herman !”—she continue’, in 
a plaintive tone, “have I lived to become an object of suspicion to you ' felt 
This appeal had the desired effect ; the moment of irritation passed, he °° 


y at that 





did they meet ; she loved the stranger with all the devotion of an untried heart, 


. 


ashamed o himself,and anxiouste make an atonement for his unkindness. “Fo 
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ove,” he replied ; “but,”-—and an jndescribable feeling caused him to hesi- 
«« Bianca, Pedro has been here !” 
yet her look of surprise fully attested her imno- 
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m0, 1 
The girl turned deathly pale, 
es 5 Pedro,” he continued, in the tones of condensed anger, “ Pedro has 
-hought fit, thanks to the vigilance of my attendants, to penetrate to the private 
_nariments of his. prince; and this, I sup ,” pointing to the scroll, “is a 
y Well! it shall be answered. Quic 











cartel. , my rapier.” : 
«For the love of heaven, my lord, go not alone,” exclaimed his tremb 
mustress, a8 she fell on her knees before him. “ You do not know him as we 


i do—violent, remorseless, revengeful, he will hesitate at no means to accom- 
plish his ends. You will be slain, gomen She could utter no more; but, 
«zing his hand, bowed her head on it, and sought to retain him. 

«Take her away, Leonard,” said his master, after vainly endeavoring to ex- 
encate himself; “I am tired of this scene. Bid her women be careful of her, 
s,en follow me.” With these words he broke from her hold. She uttered a 
piercing shriek, but he was gone! 
* Who has not experienced the anguish of watching through ony. long night ! 
Counting hours, minutes, even seconds. The bosom torn by dreadful fore- 
podings; and the reflection, that whilst we chide the lingering of time for the 
being most loved on earth, time may have become eternity. 

So intense were the sufferings of Bianca, that she sank into a state of mental 
stupor, from which she could scarcely be aroused by the arrival of Leonard, who 
hurriedly and almost incoherently informed her, his master would not return yet, 
as he was gone to Palermo, whither he must immediately follow. The boy’s 
face was white as marble, and his manner so wild, that, notwithstanding her 
anxiety for the prince, it attracted her notice: his dress, too, was stained with 
blood; but, before she had time to interrogate him, he had left the apartment. 

* * + 


* * 


The Sicilian parliament was, by Count Rugiero, about the middle of the 
eleventh century, divided into three branches (or arms), and this form still re- 
mains. 

The first, or Braccio Militare, is composed of the barons, two hundred and 
fifty-one in number, in conformity to the feudal system by which the kingdom 
, governed. Their chief is the Prince of Butero, who is hereditary president 
of the council, and by this branch alone can princes of the blood or the nobility 
be tied: from their decision there is, however, no appeal; and even the king 
would find it a difficult matter to mitigate a sentence pronounced by them, espe- 
cially in Palermo, where, being seldom seen, he is but little respected. 

Tne second class, or Braccio Ecclesiastice, consists of the three archbishops, 
the bishops, abbés, priors, and principal clergy, amounting to about seventy, 
woo, headed by the viceroy, are invested with the whole legantine authority. 

The Braccio Demaniale is formed from the elected members of forty-three 
royal cities, styled Demaniale. Their principal member is also pretor or mayor 
of Palermo; his power is very extensive, being inferior alone to the viceroy, in 
whose absence the greater part of the authority devolves upon him. This offi- 
cer, with six senators, are called patricians, and have the management of all civil 
courts. He is appointed every year by the viceroy, to whom alone he holds him- 
self responsible. 

Great was the excitement which prevailed among the citizens of Palermo on 
ihe morning of the twentieth of October, as a movement of the cavalry, assem- 
bled round one of its largest buildings, announced the dissolution of a court 
formed from the first of the above-mentioned bodies, and their consequent depar- 
ture for their respective hotels. Yet no signs of satisfaction greeted the appear- 
ance of their brilliant retinues; a universal and mournful silence pervaded all 
classes as soon as the issue of the trial became generally known. bn their ap- 
proaching the palace, their very footsteps appeared hushed, an.J many an anxious 
glance followed the retreating form of the Marquis di Miranda, as, giving his 
horse to an attendant, he disappeared from their view. 

“Can I see him now?” he exclaimed, in a perturbed voice, to one of the nu- 
merous servants stationed in an ante-chamber at the head of the marble stair- 
case which led to his own apartments. 

“Oh yes, my lord, he has asked for you every five minutes during the last 
Shall I announce you?” 

“No, I would be alone; and recollect no one is to go beyond this room, on 
pain of my displeasure—not even the Lady Lorenza,” he added, and without 
vailing an answer, passed on swiftly through a stately corridor, until he reached 
the door of a small cabinet, which being ajar, permitted him, unseen by them, to 
observe the inmates of the chamber. 

The one was an old man, whose brow, though furrowed by the wrinkles of 
eighty winters, still retained the dignified firmness of his younger days; the hair 
was perfectly white, and so thin, that it concealed no part of the lofty temples, 
though it fell rather low at the baek of the finely shaped head ; the dark eyes 
were still full of fire, yet a by an expression of benevolence, and at that 
moment dimmed by tears; the mouth was finely shaped, but the smile, though 
subdued and softened, bore a strong resemblance to that of Prince Herman, and 
would have convinced the most casual observer some relation existed between 


hour. 


Wrapped in a loose gown of green velvet, lined with minever, and seated in 

a large easy chair, he would have formed a noble study for a painter, as he went 

ward to address a female, who, in a plain white robe, was seated on a low 

stool at his feet; the lady was no other Lorenza di Miranda, and it was the sight 

! her which caused the marquis to pause on the threshold ; her quick eye discerned 

1 a moment, yet she contented herself with observing, in a quiet tone, evi- 
) assumed to avoid startling her companion, “ My father, sire.” 


Vespite this precaution, the person addressed almost gasped for breath, as he 
exclaimed, turning to the marquis, who had now reached the middle of the apart- 
at, “Speak, Miranda, must he die? For heaven's sake! keep me no longer 
n suspense, let me know the worst !” 
~ My liege, he must,” and the eyes of the speaker sought the ground, as un- 
Wiiling to view the anguish he knew his words must occasion. There was a 
g pause ; the old man’s head was bent so as to conceal his countenance, 
Lorenza, who had sprung to her feet as he spoke, was pale and rigid as 
‘atue to whose pedestal she clung for support. The silence was at length 
oxen by the viceroy’s inquiring, “if his majesty wanted to see the prince, who 
Was confined in aa apartment of the palace.” 
. N ' now, not now—of course his guilt was clearly proved !” 
* Beyond a doubt, sire; the fisherman's family are clamorous for justice, and 
‘own confession the blow was struck without a word passing on either 
| 1ad it not been for that, he would have escaped, for his page, the only 
Less to the transaction, suffered the torture for two hours, still resolutely re- 
8 ‘0 say any thing which could criminate his master.” 
“ How did he bear his sentence ?” 
“In a manner worthy his illustrious line. He said he would rather have met 
ath on the battle-field, but come when it might, he was prepared to obey the 
Hous; he seemed to think more of his attendant’s sufferings than his own 
» tae boy had done all in his power to dissuade him from the act; he de- 
c ; : uid have free egress to him, whenever he wished, which was cf eourse 
t 1th 
ough, thanks for your kindness—but I would be alone.” 
word more, my liege, forgive me—but ’tis a message from the Prince 
In Short, it is in your power to save his highness.” 
‘her.’" burst from the lips of Lorenza, in a tone so wild, so unearthly, 
‘carers (who had almost forgotten her presence) started. : 


~ “ly taen—if your majesty would graciously condescend to make the re- 
© prince's life would be spared, and his sentence commuted to perpetual 
cnt.” ‘These words were not pronounced without a considerable degree 
~alion, for the marquis, aware of Ferdinand’s inflexibility where justice 
“oucerned, felt convinced no application for a mitigation of punishment 
made by the king. 
He hither, gentle maiden,” said the latter, in a voice, which though tre- 
‘T irst, acquired firmness as he proceeded; “sit down by me and com- 
‘our feelings, whilst I inform your father what answer to return to the 
of Butero. In the veins of that unfortunate boy flows the blood of a 
le rated, not alone for the high station it has ever filled, but for honor, 
sity, courage, and, above all, a sense of right ; he, too, is my nearest of 
; ud to me by ties of the strongest aflection—the offspring of my old age 
ily child of my dead son. Ou are a parent, Henry Wi Miranda, and I 
“sce search thine own heart, and by thy feelings for this sweet girl, judge 
Hine wees when a hundred cannons proclaimed that, though the cold 
ve had closed over the father, he had still left me one to cherish and live for. 
1 a “ed at his birth ; his mother smiled, for she had produced an heir to Si- 
Mend Be, mal I, bs I gazed on his infant features, nestling in that mother’s bosom, 
minishad oth shed tears, but they were tears of joy. Ner has my affection 
ushed , | loved him, was proud of him. Alas! too proud, and heaven has 
ry ny he must expiate his crime. Doubtless the murdered fisherman 
leat be relations, even as this wretched youth is to me ; they shall have 
Cave me a eae} eng al love wl perch on th eal 
: lf for . nerve aie performed J faithful duty, and must nerve 
7 ne ‘he hand his sovereign presented, the marquis, after supporting his 
vine Saar {o ans Own apartment, proceeded, first, to do tye to 
‘nd other preparati re for then to Superintend the erection of the scaffolding, 
r day. Solana or the execution, which was fixed for sunset the follow- 
take place within 4a of the high rank of the offender, it was allowed to 
windows of the half-dj eo 9 longing to the palace, directly under the 
By commanded ge, < Lorenza. It was in vain her father requested, 
move to some other part of the building ; she was in- 
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flexible, and finding opposition only increased her grief, he at length ceased to 


rate. 

Few were the couches tenanted that night ; 
pincipal actors in this true history. By the prisoner, the first part was occupied 
in receiving the benedictions of his aged grand father, and the latter, in endea- 
voring to southe the frantic Bianca, who, by some means or other, had contrived 
to obtain admission to his place of confinement, completely unmanning him by 
the violence of her sorrow, until Leonard, who sat by in broken-hearted si- 
lence, far more eloquent than words, was obliged to interfere, and insist upon 
her removal. 

She was consigned to the charge of one of Lorenza’s attendants; but the wo- 
man, whose straight-laced virtue had been outraged by the office imposed upon 
her, allowed her to escape from her custody, and as to finding her again, 
“when every one had so much to think and talk about, it was quite out of 
the question. Besides, her mistress might faint, and then she should be 
wanted—and then,” &c., &c., &c., so she gave herself no further trouble about 
the matter, although her mistress did not faint, and her services were unrequired 
by any one. 

“Am I not tosee him? It wants but an hour to sunset, the last he will ever 
behold,” exclaimed Lorenza di Miranda, as, pressing her hands on her th:obbing 
temples, she started from her seat, and restlessly approached a window ; it was 
the very same from which she had gazed, on the morning of the prince’s first 
departure for Torre Zizza. The same fair expanse of wood and plain lay before 
her, bright and smiling as ever, for in that mild climate the trees are neither de- 
spoiled of their foliage, nor disfigured by the yellow and seared leaf of autumn, 
until a much later season of the year; she had then wept in the sorrow of a 
young heart, whose first and warmest wishes had been blighted. Now tears 
were welcome to her heated brain, even as the grateful shower to the parched 
earth ; in spite of all she suffered, her perception was not, in the slightest de- 
sree, confused ; on the contrary, her senses appeared painfully acute, and she 
gazed upon every minutia of the dreadful apparatus in the court-yard below, 
with a tenacity which she felt it impossible to resist. 

‘My master, madam, would see you instantly,” was uttered at her elbow, in 
the low, sad tones of Leonard; and with an inclination of the head, she me- 
chanically followed her guide to the door of the chamber which served as a pri- 
son to the unfortunate prince; making a sign for her to enter, he remained 
without ; a minute, a brief minute—and she stood for the last time in the pre- 
sence of the being to save whom her own hife had been gladly given. 

“ This is kind, lady,” he exclaimed, as he advanced eagerl y to mect and lead 
her to the couch, from which he had just risen. ‘This is kind, very, very 
kind, but you know,” he added, with a smile, “if I were to promise to be 
grateful as long as I lived, it would not be professing much. I have now parted 
with all I value in this world, except yourself and Leonard ; indeed, it is on his 
account I wish to speak to you. The boy has no friend but me; will you take 
care of him wher I am gone? My grandfather, of course, could provide for 
him, but he persists in looking upon all (who are any way connected with this 
unfortunate business) as little short of murderers; and I would soften his afflic- 
tion, poor child, as much as I possibly can. You will be kind to him, lady, for 
his master’s sake, until you learn to love him for his own!” 

Lorerma bowed in token of acquiescence, but she dared not trust herself to 
answer. 

** And now, lady, I have another request, one which, if my time were not too 
short to stand upon punctilios, I should not know how to prefer—Bianca! Ah, 
Lorenza! believe me, the recollection of my conduct to that unhappy girl, now 
constitutes my principal suffering. Swear to me, by all you hold sacred, never 
to desert or lose sight of her.” 

Solemnly and sincerely was the required pledge given ; whilst Herman, as he 
gazed upon her sad, though beautiful countenance, could not help exclaiming :— 
** Noblest, most generous of women, how different were my fate had my feelings 
towards you been always such as they now are.” 

These words produced a magical effect : the warm blood thrilled in her veins, 
suffusing neck, cheek, and brow, with the deepest crimson. Their eyes met, she 
sank upon his bosom, and in the ecstacy of that moment, Bianca—the world— 
death itself—was forgotten. He held her in his arms, her heart beat against 
his, her breath played upon his cheek, yet although the pulsation of that heart 
became fainter and fainter, and the kisses which he imprinted on that soft cheek, 
and beautiful lips, were passionately received, it was some time before he be- 
came aware of her having fainted through excessive emotion. I[t was then that 
the recollection of his situation flashed across his mind, together with a feeling of 
bitterness towards its unfortunate cause. ‘ Lorenza, beloved Lorenza,” he 
wildly exclaimed, “Oh, look up, smile on me, speak to me, bless me before | 
leave you for ever!” At the conclusion of this speech she slowly opened her 
eyes, with an air of bewilderment, which was quickly dissipated, as the deep, 
hellow tones of a muffled drum rolled through the apartment. 

The effect was electric ; with a wild cry, she threw her arms around him, re- 
gardless of the presence of Leonard, who had entered the chamber. 

“They are come,” he exclaimed, with a bitter smile, pointing to the door, 
‘all is prepared, but I have outwitted them still,—wily as he is, John of Butero 
has found his match, my own dear lord,” and the boy bent his knee. “‘ Count- 
less are the gifts, from the dawn of existence, which your bounty has lavished 
on me. Never, never, have I hadit in my power to make you the slightest re- 
turn ; but see now what a rare present I bring my noble master—’tis all I had to 
give, but he will accept it.” So saying he drew from his vest a small phial 
containing what appeared a few drops of water. “It is sure and speedy,” he 
added, ‘‘ they tell me, scarce painful too ; I would fain have tried it myself, but 
there was not enough for both, and I must find some other means.” 

‘‘ Beloved boy !” exclaimed his lord, whilst a glance of triumph illumined his 
countenance; “bravely, nobly, have you performed your duty. One kiss, Lo- 
renza—in another moment these lips will be tainted by the grave.” 

‘Js there none for me, Herman !—may—” 

“No dearest,” interrupted the prince, ‘“‘ you must live to perform your pro- 
mise to that wretched girl—I could not die happy, were it otherwise.” 

A loud application for admission was heard, and before the page could with- 
draw the bolt, Herman had swallowed the deadly draught. The scene which 
followed is too painful for description—suffice it to say, ten minutes had elapsed, 
and Lorenza continued standing, her eyes fixed vacantly, and in the very same 
attitude as when Leonard had forcibly separated her from his master. What 
causes her cheeks to flush? What brings animation once more to her glassy 
eye’ A sound from without—a long-continued shout of gratulation seemed to 
rend the skies. Again and again was it heard; rushing to a balcony which 
commanded a view of the court, she at one glance comprehended the whole. 

Inthe centre of a group, collected at the foot of the seafiold, stood the Prince 
of del Torre, whilst, kneeling at his feet, and although apparently exhausted, 
still tenaciously retaining her hold of a fierce lookmg man in a fisherman’s 
dress, was a girl, whom the instinctive nature which teaches a woman to feel the 
presence of her rival, pointed out as Bianca—her face was flushed with joy, but 
no corresponding expression appeared om that of Herman ; he was ghastly pale, 
his limbs shook, his fine features were convulsed, the hand she held was cold and 
clammy ; he heeded her, saw her not; his dim eyes turned upwards, a faint 
smile played round his lips—he breathed the name of Lorenza, fell back, and 
expired. 


at least, those belonging to the 


* * * * 


The gloom of autumn, and severity of winter, had passed away : it was a fair 
and balmy springevening. ‘The air, redolent with perfume borne from the gar- 
dens of Ildefonso, entered through an open casement facing the west, and fanned 
the pallid cheek of one who lay upon a couch; from which she was destined 
never to arise. The hands were thin and attenuated—the once full, rounded 
form, a mere shadow—whilst her long black hair fell in neglected masses over 
the wan features and snowy robes. Her blue eyes appeared larger and darker 
than before ; but there was something not of this world in thei expression ; 
although the fire of madness had been quenched, it was evidently but to make 
way for the shadows of death ; her first request, on the recovery of her senses, 
had been for a removal to the convent, as her father’s stately halls renewed too 
keenly remembrances she felt it impossible to bear without relapsing into in- 
sanity. 

“Are we alone—quite alone, Leonard ?” she exclaimed, in a voice so faint, 
that the page was obliged to kneel by her side, in order to catch her words 
‘Come nearer, boy, and answer my questions, for I feel they must be answered 
now or never; that orb,” pointing to the sinking luminary, “ will never rise 
again for me—I dreamt of him last night—and at sunset I shall rejoin him—'tis 
not of him I would speak, I know all that—I think they said it drove me mad— 
but of her—where is she ?” 

“In her grave, dear lady,” replied her companion ; “ she never spoke 2ga'n. 
At first, we thought she had fainted—but it was nut so: she was conscious to 
the last, and drop after drop of the bright blood rose to her white lips, until, at 
length, on their trying to remove her, she was deluged with it—and so died.” 

“Fortunate Bianca! Leonard, I have had a ong dreadful vision ; some 
would call it a disordered brain; but I tell you, boy, it was reality ; his spirit 
has constantly hovered round me ; at first, I feared it was angry ; but I am hap- 
y now, for Iam going to him. Leonard!” she exclaimed, suddenly grasping 

is arm, “look! look! do you not see him t—there, there, 1 the rays of the 
sun—it is just sinking behind the hill—he beckons, and I must not keep him 
waiting.” She stretched forth-her hand, the boy seized it—an icy chill shot 
through his veins—Lorenza di Miranda was no more. G. M. 
London Monthly Magazine, for June. 








Beautiful Object. 2 
A few days ago a dapper craft, rigged most gracefully after the fashion of a 
brig, with her top gallant sails and royals, 








about 10 or 12 years old, and tidily dressed as sailors, was seen off the town. 


4 





and manned by a parcel of youngsters 


pam, 
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She soon came up 
passed the woe oes 
& going,.and-call 
boatswain 


* 


Much curiosity was excited to know who and what she wee 
with a smart breeze, and was seen to great advantage as she 
As she sailed along, one of her juvenile crew kept the lead 
out in true sailor style. Presently the shrill whistle of the 
heard and she put about with all the deliberation and precision a? . 

A midshipman about fourteen or fifteen was the commander of hh cord -_ 
this circumstance, added to the appearance of the vessel, plainly told th ? = 
belonged to the naval service. The sight was very gratifying to all who - ed 
it, and the skill of the crew called forth the praises of several veterans aie 
sea. Upon inquiry we learned that the first cutter of the Delaware had been 
fitted up as a brig for the purpose of drilling the naval apprentices in the prac- 
tical details of seamanship. She is about 37 feet long; her crew consists of 20 
apprentices ; her sails and yards are exercised regularly. When under way she 
is made to perform all the evolutions of a man of war; the boys are taught ta 
reef, furl, heave the lead, steer, &c. The Boatswain is a lad of about 15, and 
gives the various notes of command known in a larger vessel. The utility of 
such a craft to the apprentices and midshipmen is great and decided, as.in a 
small vessel the eye of the young sailor can trace the ropes to their terminations, 
and see instantly their effect on vhe yards or sails. ere is also a feeling of 
pride roused in the breasts of the young tars, which is highly salutary, and such 
is the precision of the movements of this little craft, that she attracts more at- 
tention than a line of battle ship would do, as she moves in our harbor, which, 
by the way, is eminently adapted for the working of vessels, and as an elemen- 
tary school for naval tactics. On the Fourth this little clipper, which is called the 
Paulding, was sailing about, when the wind freshened up, and reduced her to 
reefed topsuils, which was done in a seamanlike manner. Would it not be well 
to have a vessel somewhat larger, say one of the Hampton pilots, rigged as & 
ship for the use of the naval school? The expense would be trifling, and the 
result would’prove highly auspicious to the interests of the navy and the suc- 
cess of theschvol. Indeed the present skill of the boys is an eloquent testimo— 
nial of the vigilance and assiduity of Capt. Skinner, to whom the duty of super- 
vising the apprentices on board the Delaware is assigned. Our station is fortu- 
nate in obtaining the services of such an officer in that department, as well as 
those of the commander in chief, Com. Warrington, who is ever alive to the in- 
terests of the Navy, and has the attachment of a son to the seaport of his native. 
commonwealth. Norfolk Herald. 


A FEW WORDS CONCERNING AGED HORSES. 


BY JAMES YARRUM CLAYE. 











I have always lamented the circumstance of originally valuable, but old and 
worn-out horses, being sold in the extremity of age for a mere trifle—say from 
three to ten pounds—by any person; but when we find, as we too often do, that 
the gentry, nobility, nay even the royauty of England, will suffer one of the 
noblest of quadrupeds, after a long and wearisome life spent in their service, ta 
be parte with for a sum ‘of money so smail as to be of no sort of consequence 
to them, and be thrown upon the world to descend through all the gredations 
and degradations of a worn-out horse, till the poor animal may be at last seen in 
a dust-cart at the palace door, taking away the dignified ashes of the royal abode, 
where erst he may have stood caparisoned in guniews to bear about in “all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance” attendant on the whereabout of a monarch—that 
monarch’s sacred person. The original Disp1n, whom I well remember at his 
first sans souci in the Strand, had a beautiful, and very true, ne “ The high 
mettled racer,” which feelingly portrayed al! the sufferings of the horse of spirit 
when cast off and degraded in his extremity, and left to earn a scanty subsist- 
ence by the most horrible sufferings. This man, who by his sea songs gave te 
our sailors acharacter which they were not likely to have possessed, but for his 
effusions becoming, as they did, the most popular chants on ship-board, always 
exhibited in his other ballads the most beautiful sympathy and feeling for ani- 
mals ; though to be sure in a few of his songs he was a little severe on ‘he chase, 
but these were more than redeemed by hosts of others. 

I by no means join in the maudlin cry of those who would represent racing, 
hunting, and all other forced, or seemingly forced, exertions of the horse, as 
cruel and impious; and especially hunting, where there is not the temptation of 
a bet, to lead to any improper treatment of the horse. I fear that in racing 
there sometimes is, especially perhapsin steeple-chases ; but if so, I believe the 
instances are “ few and far between,” and there is no doubt that a fine and spi-~ 
rited horse, whether hunter, charger, or roadster, when mounted by a master he 
loves, as Pope has beautifully expressed it in his Essay on Man, “ shares with 
his lord the pleasure and the pride.” : 

I began about the eruelty, I may say iniquity, of parting with old horses for 
the sordid purpose of realizing a few paltry pounds of good and lawful mone: of 
Great Britain, as the lawyers have it. Oh! that it would turn to dross in their 
purses, or, like some of the diabolical money sent by the foul fiend to tempt 
poor mortals, according to certain most veritable legends, be always red hot, and 
literally burn their fingers, and holes in their pockets. Almost all these | 
have parks, paddocks, fields, and meadows innumerable, where the soft and sweet 
grass is perhaps wasting away, where the fresh, balmy breeze is ever blowing, 
and where these worn-out servants of their pomp or their pleasure might have 
been solaced in the evening of their days, and not have been, as they are now, 
cruelly beaten in road or street, to make them do that which in fact they are un- 
able todo. I know that all this may be called namby pamby—that it, or some~ 
thing like it, has been written perhaps a hundred times ; what if it has! what if 
it has been written twice as often? it is nevertheless a lesson that should every 
now and then be given to all such sordid-minded beings, whether they be princes 
or peasants, in the hope of shaming them out of their wrong doing. 

I have named Pope and Dibdin for being frieads of the horse, as expressed in 
their poetry ; so was Bloomfield, the very poet of nature; he has an expressive 
line in one of his poems, where he describes the horse’s sufferings, and says 
that a dreadful tale would be unfolded, ‘‘ could the poor post-horse tell thee ali 
his woes’—indeed there would ! 

AsI had no intention of making this a long yarn, or of tiring the readers of 
The Sportsman by my sermonizing, I will conclude this article with some lines 
from another, and a living poet; they are by Sir E. Lytton Bulwer, and will, I 
am sure, be appreciated by every true sportsman. They are as follows :— 


: Come forth, my brave steed! the sun shines on the vale, 
And the morning is bearing its balm on the gale— 
Come forth, my brave steed, and brush off as we pass, 
With the hoofs of thy speed, the bright dew from the grass. 


Let the lover go warbie his strains to the fair— 

[ regard not his rapture, and heed not his care ; 

But now, as we bound o'er the mountain and lea, 

I will weave, my brave steed, a wild measure to thee. 


Away and away !—I exult in the glow 

Which is breaking its pride to my cheek, as we go: 
And blithely my spirit springs forth—as the air 
Which is waving the mane of thy dark flowing hair. 


Hail, thou gladness of heart! and thou freshness of soul! 
Which have nevercome o’er me in pleasure’s control— 
Which the dance and the revel, the bow! and the board, 
Tho’ they flush’d, and they fever'd, could never aflord. 


In the splendor of solitude speed we along, | 

‘Thro’ the silence but broke by the wild linnet s song ; 
Not a sight to the eye—not a sound to the ear— 

To tell us that sin and that sorrow are uear. 


Away—and away—and away then we pass, 
The blind mole* shall not hear thy light hoof on the grass ; 
And the time which is flying, whilst I am with thee, 
f—as we bound o’er the lea. 
London Sportsman. 


Seems as swift as thysel 


Tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fail. THE TEMPEST. 





Lapy Payne's Monxey.—R. B. Sheridan was on terms of intimacy with Sir 
Ralph and Lady Payne. Her ladyship had a favorite monkey, which was seized 
with a peculiar melancholy incidental to its species. It had taken to eating its 
tail—a sure forerunner of death. 

Mr. Sheridan came to dinner, and Lady Payne 
no more; that she intended to have him buried ; 
“School for Scandal” to write an epitaph on her monke 
quite in the vein; but the lady pertinaciously placed paper an 
whereupon the great dramatist and orator sulkily scratched— 

“Poor Jem! 

Sorry for him ! 

Vd rather by half 

It had been Sir Ralph!” 


on.—When that extraordinary being 





informed him that poor Jem was 
and entreated the author of the 
y. Sheridan was not 
d pen before him, 





Cravpe Sevart, Tae Livinc SkeLeT nen 
denominated the “ Anatomie Vivant,” was brought sno —_ - — ~ 
- rhe see preg d 1 a Spe tsf. the English lade, My friend Bar- 

| d of, and always D, Ye 
ion pee ge hl would be abad thing for the country, as it might have 


in thinning the population. 
™~ “3 asked Mr, Jekyll what was the difference between an attorney and & 


solicitor. ‘“ Precisely the same as that between a crocodile and an alligator.” 

































Celebration of the 250th Anniversary 


; 


oF THE 


MAMMOTH COD ASSOCIATION. 


Public attention throughout th nd D 
cul a aby highly excited recer.tly by the celebration in Boston of the 250th 


, ” iati moth Cods. 
Anniversary of the « Ancient and Honorable os na coer citizens of 
The members of this venerable and patriotic quaaeny, « _ 

: nfederacy, and distinguished alike for their towering” ta ents 

ang ae ae and standing in society, as well as for their enthusiastic 
and high i aeagyecerar™ on Wednesday, the Sth instant, in front of the 
mae eal ae city of Boston, to commemorate by an =" celebra- 
tion its time honored anniversary. The Association mustered “in all their chi- 
valry ;” delegates from the cities of the Universal Yankee Nation, and most of 
the Continental Powers were present, while apologies were made for the absence 
of those expected from Japan, Mexico, Australia, and Thibet. The Represen- 
tatives of Jceland, in transparent uniforms of silver, excited great attention, 
while those of Holland, Burgundy, and the Madeira Islends, were pronounced 
quite up to the mark. The delegates from Hungary were unusually numerous, 
as were these from most of the German Principalities, including the celebrated 
Gen. Hock and Col. Champagne, while the representative of the Sublime Port 
was regarded with unmingled gratification. , 

We cannot stop to remark upon the tremendous multitudes that filled the im- 
mense area of the Common; the Humane Society having taken the precaution 
to draw the water from the magnificent Frog Pond in its centre, undoubte lly 
were the means of preserving many valuabie lives, as the crowd was so dense 
that numbers must have been forced in, notwithstanding the very prevalent 
symptoms of hydrophobia exhibited by those persons standing near it, whose 
aversion to water was only equalled by the legitimate members of the M. C. A. 
‘The weather was signally propitious and as the day was ushered in with “all 
the pride, pomp, and circumstance” incidental to so glorious an occasion, nothing 
could exceed the enthusiasm of the thousands who had assembled to witness the 
procession and embarkation of the Association. We should like to enlarge upon 
the appearance of the shipping, the steeples, trees, tops of houses, and indeed 
every bad eminence from which the citizens of Boston and the adjacent towns 
could obtain a view of the patriotic and enlivening scene ; but it having come to 
‘our knowledge that the successor of Orator Pop Emmons is engaged upon a 
very fugitive Epic poem ‘of 375 cantos, in which he is to describe the whole ce 
lebration in thoughts that freeze and words that boil, we are constrained from 
venturing upon a theme unparalleled in interest by any event in ancient or mo- 
dern times. Words are inadequate to express the effect upon the moral sense 
of the community of the roaring of sixty heavy pieces of ordnance, manned by 
detachments of the blood-thirsty militia of Squantum, combined with the almost 
superhuman exertions of the Bell-Ringing Society, and the S1tent Jos of the 
Association. It was remarked that several Temperance Reformers were affect- 
ed to tears, while the members of the Non-Resistant Dorcas Society were appre- 
hended on suspicion of perpetrating upon themselves grievous bodily harm. 
‘Whole platoons of Riflemen voluntarily disbanded, and the Saussage Makers, in 
u body, signed a petition against the passage of the Dog Law. 

It has been the good fortune of the editor of this paper to have enjoyed the 
pleasure of participating in various grand celebrations connected with the civil, 
social, and political institutions of the country, while he has had extended to 
him the compliment of an invitation to attend several festivities of an inte- 
resting character. But while profoundly gratified for these manifestations 
of regard for his professional or personal standing, in what language can he con- 
vey to his readers any idea of the mingled emotions of pride and delight with 
which he received an invitation to engage in the celebration of the 250th Anni- 
“versary of the Mammora Cop Association? What was the pressing invitation 
of Victoria, to attend her Coronation, compared to this ’—or that to her mar- 
riage, or the duplicate now on its way to us by the Britannia and the British 
Queen, to attend the christening of the august heir of the British Realms! We 
pause for a reply. 

The splendid Military Corps of Boston, with their inimitable Brass Bands, are 
‘known throughout the Union as unrivalled, but on the present occasion they ap- 
peared to an advantage rarely equalled by the finest squadrons of British House- 
hold Troops. Of the five regiments of Cavalry, and seventeen of Infantry, that 
volunteered as an escort, a selection was made of those in the Lobster uniform as 
being more appropriate. But the crack company on duty as military escort was, 
beyond question, the Squantum Guards, a most imposing and soldier-l:ke corps, 
who were accompanied by the Broken Shakers’ Band, led by the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Jimsrewer, late leader of the Imperial Opera at Rio Janeiro. The ap- 
pearance of the gallant and distinguished Colonel Hurriepon at the head of his 
corpsattracted much attention—particularly toward the close of the day. “ Grim 
visaged war” had called forth all the latent energies of his nature, and attired as 
he was in brimstone breeches, a chokeberry coat, and a couple of cod-fish epau- 
‘lettes, he seemed formed for deeds of high emprise. Too much praise cannot 
be awarded to the Boston Young Men’s Society for Meliorating the Condition of 
the Indians, for their wholly unexpected appearance to perform the civil escort 
duties of the day. .The early hour at which the procession was formed did not 
prevent the influx of thousands of the First Men of the adjacent towns. One of 
the most interesting features of the day was Three Miles of Girls from Lowell, 
under the direction of Marshal Westcoot, a gentleman peculiarly calculated for 
the management of enterprises of “great pith and moment” like the present. 
‘The appearance of the Military and the crowd on the Common just befure the 
Prosession moved off towards the magnificent Steamer prepared for the accom- 
modation of the Asssociation, is thus hit off by Drum Major Row-de-Dow, whose 
lines have been since recited with tremendous applause by the distinguished 
Cape Cod Tragedian, Mr. Snares :— 

Of the Great Anniversary, 
Sing the glorious, grand parade, 
When the Mammoru Cops came forth, 
Anda monstrous dash they made, 
As proudly they marched down to the quay ; 
And every mother's son 
Had a Cod-line or a gun, 
And the folks had lots of fun 
On that day. 


Like Centaurs sat each chief 
On Shanks’ mare or prancing horse ; 
And the word to “March !” being given— 
Procession started on its course. 

"Twas the Sth of July, 1840, at eight : 

You right see the urchins race 

In Beacon street and Park Place 

To view the measured pace 

Of the men. 


But crowds of people rushed 
To anticipate the scene— 
Til the Mammoth Cods could hardly march 
In the narrow space between. 
“ Play away !” our Marshals cried, as the noise, 
Tn its deep voice, smothered soon 
The caanon, bell-ringers, and bassoon ; 
And you could hardly hear Jimbrewer 
’ For the boys. 
And the uproar did not slack, 
: ‘Till a hearty cheer by O.F.M. 


e Union generally, and New England in parti-} - 


Spiri of the Times. 


gg 








And all was wil tomultdons glee. —— 
They ceased : noise that 
From voices loud were fe 
To thy broad street they rushed, 
Long Wharf. 


Out spoke our Pres’dent then, 

To the chiefs that round him met: 

‘“‘ We are brothers—we are men, 

And our whistles must be wet :— 

To our lips the Bimbo let us bring ; 
Though we stand on danger’s brink, 
Hearts like ours can never shrink— 
So a mutual pledge we’ll drink, 

In a sling.” 


Now, Mammoth Cods, Attention ! 
For the tidings of your strength 

And glory, in the newspapers 
e may read it all at length ; 

But yet it isnot well to forget, 
That, amid this fun and frolic, 
There are some who'll have the cholic, 
By drinking alcoholic— 

Heavy wet ! 
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The Procession started from the front of the State House at precisely a quar- | 
ter to eight o’clock,, proceeding through Washington, State, and all manner of 
streets, to the end of Long Wharf, where a splendid steamer was fastened, 
which had been engaged and fitted up at enormous expense for the occasion. 
The cheers of the multitude as the procession moved down State street were 
deafening. Every balcony on the Market House was filled with the “ beauty 
and booty” of the Modern Athens, and the Association drew its siow length 
along amidst the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and the witching smiles and 
approving glances of a thousand of brilliant and beautiful belles—the most cor- 
dial supporters and greatest patrons of the Mammoth Cods. The whole city 
was in a ferment ; nothing like the excitement has been kuown in Boston since 
Gov. Everett's celebrated “ talk” with Ke-o-kuk and other famous warriors of 
the Indian tribes, delivered on the Common some years since, as described and 
illustrated by Marshal Westcool, Magdalen Professor of Conchology to the M.C. 


Association, and Emphatic Director of the Sublime Josu. The following 


was the 
ORDER OF THE PROCESSION :— 
A Gigantic Trumpeter. 

Soap Lock CommitTer oF ARRANGEMENTS, and Military 
Attornies. Concitiatory Commirrer of the Highbinders. 
ee a Aes an ue Mere Ges 
Jimbrewer’s Brass Rand. 

Libelled Editors. Surviving Africans of the Amistad. Roberts on Rights. 
Amateur Members in full dress of the Growers of 
Horticulturists. “GREEN GOOSE ASSOCIATION.” Tomatoes. | 
Marshal. MR. ASKINCELLOS. Marshal. 
Mr. Pistol. Mammoth Smelt Association, Marshal Brown. 


earing Banner—Motto, * Don’t twitch, Sammy.” 


Venders of 


Manufacturers of 
Moffat’s Life Pills, NEW ENGLAND Tom copsocieTy. py 


Pheenix Bitters. 








3nfant §allibut Association, 
bearing Banner—Motto, “ You do take Dastes. | 
my house when you do take the ‘ prop’ gies. 
that doth sustain my house.” | 
Herald. OPERATORS IN MORUS MULTICAULIS. Herald. | 


PROPRIETORS OF THE BALM OF COLUMBIA. 


FIRST TURTLE OF THE SEASON, 


with Banner— 
Motto, “ I’m monarch of all T 
survey, my right there is none to dispute.”” 


Wreath Manufacturers. Mr. SHALES, the TRAGEDIAN. 
PERPETRATORS OF INDIAN MURDERS. 
Drawers of the Great Prizes in the 


Drums. 


Lord Mayor High Sheriff. 


Dealers in flour. 


Stocking Stealers. Sew Odisens Lettere. Mr. Phtm. 
Dealers in Systematic Pills and Elixir of Love. 
Stuffed Fishes. DRAMATIC GASTRONOMISTS. Wooden Pies. 


OrioinaL Discoverers or Trurant’s Compounp. 
SPLENDID TRANSPARENCY OF THE GREAT AMERICAN SEA SERPENT. 
Three Miles of Girls from Lowell. 


A Magnificent Banner bearing the following inscription :— 








Mammoth Cod Association. 
LANDLORDS OF THE POPULAR NEW ENGLAND HOTELS. 


Committee Tue Honoraeve, rut Presipentor tueM.C.A. Committee 


on Liquors. in a barouche drawn by eight cream-colored horses. on Radishes. 
COLUMBIAN CLAM COMPANY. 
Nasheaskuk. Plunderers of Black Hawk's Grave. Wahataquaka. 
Proprietors of the celebrated Rheumatic Plaster. 
Loafers. American Friction Match Company. Incendiaries. 
BUNKER HILL MONUMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Contractors. Proprietors of the State Bank Purchase. Agents. 
VENDERS OF COMPOUND BALSAM. 
Lean Coffin _— Citizens cured of Consumption after a period —_ Dissapointed 
Makers. of sixty year’s standing. Grave diggers. 


DEALERS IN SEA OTTER QIL. 
Patients who have taken an hundred Bottles—without effect. 
Speculators in New Year's Gifts. 
YOUNG STRIPED PIG—FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


Bill Johnson, 
the Hero of the Thousand Islands. 


MEMBERS OF THE LOBSTERIAN SODALITY. 
Delegation from the 








Skunk Muskra 
Trappers. OYSTER PERRYAUGER ASSOCIATION ince 
of New Jersey. 

FEMALE ANTI-RESISTANCE SOCIETY. 
INFERNAL MACHINE—PATENTED 1840. 
Morchester Eel Bobbing Association. 

Boiled Delegation from the Jerusalem 
Conks.5 ROCKAWAY CLAM SOCIETY, N. Y.  Quahogs. 


Marshal Ashport. Practical Amalgamationists. Marshal Corrier. 


Committee of Arrangements for celebrating the 250th Centennial 
Anniversary of the Mammoru Cop AssociaTIoN. 


Delegates, two and two, of Members of the 


New Dork Monster Bass Association. 
Journeymen Wood-Sawyers, mounted on their Horses. 

Boston Hook and Ladder Fire Companies. 
Hearts of Oak. The Unfortunate Miss Bailey ! Cat’s-meat Men. 
Subscribers to Celeste’s next Farewell Benefit. 


The Calithumpian Band. 


TEMPERANCE REFORMERS. Joice Heth. 
The Town Crier. 


THE JUNE BUG SODALITY OF MARBLEHEAD. 


Calvin Edson. 





To their cheering sent them back, 


a 





Nantucket Eighteen Hundred Citizens of Cape Cod New 
Sheep whe have mace money by Bedford 
S: earers. minding their own business. Whualemen. 


—----— — 


Mr. Kavenper, rrom Conasser. 
Shippers of Specie, per the Poland. 
United States Sewing Circle. 
DELEGATION FROM FOREIGN DARNING SOCIETIES 

Editors and Venders of Albums for 1841. ‘i 
Opposition Teachers of Chirography. 
Legitimate inheritors of the “ Blood of Warren.” 
Proprietors of Peristaltic Lozenges. 
MEMBERS OF THE CREHORE ASSOCIATION. 


Banner— 
Motto, “‘ American Manufacturers only need encouragement.” 


Blood Hounds. SUBORNATORS OF CANINE THEFT. Blood Hoy 
Venpers or Harrison’s Syrup or SARSAPARILLA. is 
ROGER WILLIAMS, THE FOUNDER OF RHODE ISLAND 
Underwriters on the Marlborough Chapel. | 
DEALERS IN INEXHAUSTIBLE SMELLING SALTS 


Chairman of the Young Men’s Committee 
on the presentation of a Medal to Edw. Ranger. 


Marquis or WatTerForD—IN BOXING COSTUME. Tre 
Proprietors of Incorruptible Porcelain Teeth. 
President and Directors of the 


MORUS MULTICAULIS BANK. 
Anti-Bell-Ringing Society. 


STEWARDS OF STEAMBOATS, 
Bearing banner— 


Motto, “All who have not settled for passage 
Please step to Capt’ns Office and settle” —’fore she blows 1 p 


Stewards TEN THOUSAND CITIZENS OF BOSTON. 
of the M. C. A. All O. F. M. 


A Magnificent set of “ Props.” 
(A Bequest to the M.C. A. from its Pilgrim Fathers.) 
New England Anti-Hydropholna Association. 
RECLAIMED MEMBERS OF THE MAGDALEN SOCIETy 
Ruope Istanp Cram Bakine Sopatiry. 
Committee on Chowder and on Rescuing from Drowning of the M. C. 4. 
Pill Venders. GRAHAMITE LECTURERS. Horse Doctoy: 
INVITED GUESTS, TWENTY-FOUR ABREAST. 
Citizens AND STRANGERS GENERALLY. ~ 
LoarErs. 


July 18, 


Marshal Nicols. 


Marshal Pay} 


Peter Piper. 


Mr. Jones 


~ * * * 


Trumpets, 


Vocalists" 
of the M. 


When the head of the Procession reached the steamboat moored at the en \; 
Long Wharf, the President of the Association had but just left the Commo, 
so that it must have been two miles in length, more or less. 
the escort having opened to the right and left, the Members of the Associatio; 
preceded by their Officers marched through. As none but the members of the 
Association and their invited Guests could be admitted on board the steamer, 
(compared with which, by the way, the Great Western is a mere circumstance. 
the company was soon embarked. As the stupendous vessel gracefully |e 
the wharf, the multitudes collected on the docks, and on board the various ships 
in the harbor, greeted the Association with three cheers that made the welkin 
ring for miles around. The compliment was gratefully appreciated, but as th. 
secret and peculiar rites of the Association, and the mysterious and aw‘! cere- 
monies consequent upon the initiation of several new members into the bonds 
of inviolable fellowship, were about to commence, the most profound awe pre- 
vailed. Silence the most solemn and impressive was observed by all, while the 
calm and dignified bearing of the President, and the sedate and collected manne; 
in which the Committee on Bimso proceeded to the execution of their onerous 
and responsible duties, was a sure pledge to the candidates for admission, tha 
whatever fearful trials they might be called wpon to undergo, they might safely 
rely upon the impartial judgment of the one, and the unimpassioned character and 
firmness of the other. Ere long the President after watching for a moment the 
agitated appearance of the thousands of spectators on shore, was graciously 
pleased to give the mystic symbol of faith and good feeling, when the Associa- 
tion rose en masse and returned the salute from the shore with a most solemn 
and characteristic Sirent Josu. 

Of the subseqnent proceedings on board, including the election of President, 
and his appointment of the different Committees, etc., we are not at liberty to 
speak except in general terms, while as to the mysterious object and peculiar 
ceremonies of the Association we are bound to preserve a profound si!ence. 


At this poim 


_the many eloquent addresses made, of the capital things that were said, of th 
| songs that were sung, and the brilliant and patriotic sentiments that flowed like 
_ Bio on all sides, we can convey no adequate idea, nor can we go into any 
_ detail of the number of the finny tribes that gave the Association the pleasure 
| of their company at dinner. 


A deputation of the Cod, Haddock and Pollock of 
Massachusetts Bay waited upon the Association immediately after its arrival 
off Scituate, (some thirty miles from Boston) and in the course of the morning 
numerous visits were received from the other residents of the Old Colony, com- 
prising scores of the Tautaug, Flounder, Skate, Kusk, Whiting, Hache, Sculpin, 
and Manhadon tribes. 

It would be doing great injustice were we to attempt to give the masterly 
speech delivered by the President of the Association, on his being conducted to 
the chair. Suffice it to say, that nothing more appropriate or beautiful could be 
imagined. The outline consisted of a review of the proceedings of the Associt- 
tion for the last two hundred and fifty years, and the subjects could not fail, 
hands so able, of calling forth many points of brilliant eloquence. His allusion 
to the first formation of the Society, consisting of only sixty members, and dis- 
closing the almost incredible fact, that during the great period of their continv- 
ance, they had lost none by death or other contingencies, was remarkably worthy 
of note. This he attributed to the peculiar characteristics of the waters of Mas 
sachusetts Bay, to the extraordinary character of the feasts of the Associatio, 
and more particularly their being favored by a near residence tu “Jos,” whos 
godship has on all occcasions kindly and brightly presided, not only over theiral- 
tiquated, but over their modern proceedings. 

His allusion to the rise and fall of empires, which had reared their heads 1 
“‘ full-orb’d splendor,” had shown with brilliancy for a time, and then suddenly dis 
appeared, and that this Association were now the only iiving witnesses to the 
magnificence of their rising, to the solemnity of their falling—that they were ‘¢ 
only men who could behold in reality what Byron beautifully imagined—" 1! 
graves of empires seem but like some passing waves ”—and that amid al! this strle 
of monarchies and republics the members of this Association had stood together, 
shoulder to shoulder, hand to hand—still in their youth ful vigor—strong in the 
mutual faith that they originally pledged to each other—and that this, the bngh* 
morning of their 250th Anniversary having dawned on them without « single 
incident having occurred within the period of two centuries and a half to mar," 
the smallest degree, the happiness or pleasure of each and every one of them— 
we think that this parallel was strikingly beautiful, and sincerely regret that ou 
tenacity of memory will not allow of a more extended report. 

The orator took occasion to review the operations of this Society so far # 
they had existed, and disclosed a mass of useful information. We were as muc! 
astonished as delighted. The aggregate number of Cod-fish, Hallibut, and Had- 
dock taken for two centuries and a half was rising three hundred millions, all Of 
which had been devoted to charitable purposes. Had not the records of the So- 
ciety (whose accuracy we cannot take upon us to doubt) furnished this fact, ¥° 
should have been almost inclined to incredulity. Their operations of late ye#* 
have not been as prolific as furmerly, owing to the formation of new societl® 
which tend toa diminution of the number of fish in the waters of their tertito- 
ries—and it was stated by the President that their trade in hallibut had yeen 
nearly destroyed, in consequence of the recent incorporation of the « Hallibut 
Infant Association,” who, although their title, did not express much physical 
power, yet they had succeeded in an enormous degree in destroying halibut. !' 
was thought by some they soaked their Bazt or themselves in Bimbo. ene 

On the whole, should Congress stand in need of any statistical informatiot 
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regard to the F , 
_,yree to obtain it than the M. C. A.—their researches into the shell fishery alone 
embracing @ period antecedent tothe landing of our Pilgrim Fathers, if placed in 
ands of a conchologist, would form a voluminous mass of interesting and 
_oepi fe matter. It has been the chief prop of the Society, and vast amounts 
ve been expended upon it. 
4 « orator alluded also to the despotic character of the government of the 
sssociation, and shewed by a course of close reasoning, and irresistible argu- 
ot. that it was originally so adopted, for the purpose of accomplishing certain 
om and results, which never would have been arrived at, had it been otherwise 
nized. Of this we were perfectly convinced, however irreconcilable it may 
e to the great republican spirit which now pervades our country. And the dis- 
| gentleman stated, that if that same course should be abandoned, i¢ 


should discover in fact, the least deviation from it on this occasion, he should 
.e obliged to call to his aid the threat (and perhaps execute it) once made by a 
vistanguished Speaker of the House of Commons—that if the members would 
sist on pursuing their irrelevant course, he must insist on inflicting upon 
cm the greatest indignity that could be offered to an enlightened assem- 
blave,—viz., “that he would put on his hat and retire!’ No opportunity oc- 
-orred during the day to allow the venerable president an opportunity of propin- 
nating toward this threat, but it is generally believed, that nothing but the fact 
his “ beng off soundings,” with some sixty fathoms to wade whenever he 
cht reach them, would have prevented his execution of it, had an opportunity 


tne 


ruIshec 
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irred. 
_ conclusion the President stated that having been unanimously elected to 
‘side over the deliberations and august ceremonies of the Association for a 
of two hundred and fifty years, there was not the least doubt in his own 
| of the transcendant ability with which he had discharged the high and re- 
sible duties which had devolved upon him. WHehad been confirmed in his 
“ice as Autocrat of the Assuciation, and any infringement upon his high pre- 
tives would subject the offender to an exercise of their official duties by 
‘ommittee on Drowning—and no mistake. The members of the Associa- 
ion and their Guests were doubtless expecting from him a speech sparkling 
«ith wit and fancy ; he was as sensible of this fact as of his own irresistible 
.s and towering talents. He was confident of his ability to excel Wier in 
illiant flight of his imagination, to rival Wessrer in the ponderous elo- 
ace of his arguments, to eclipse Cray in the closeness of his reasoning, and 
x in the hnowledge of his subject. On the present occasion, which he 
| upon as the proudest of his long and well-spent life of some three centu- 
;, he felt endawed with all the eloquence of Demostuenes, the spirit of Na- 
con, the genius of Byron, the piety of Corron Marner, the humor of Boz. 
act of Van Buren, and the virtue of Wasuincron. THe was fully and am- 
repared to make a speech to the Association that should rival the most mas- 
y efforts of Parrick Henry, of Burke, or of Lord Cuaruam, but if any- 
ning of the kind was expected of him on this occasion by any person present, 
y were most d y mistaken ! 
We have so far attempted, as ourmemory would serve us, to give a brief out- 
f this extraordinary production, though aware of our inability to do the 
lightest justice to the thrilling and powerful eloquence of the President. We 
are aware that a movement is now on the tapis to procure the speech written out 
py the orator, and should it prove successful, we have made such arrangements 
to present to the readers of the “ Spirit of the Times” the Great Orietnwac 


as to | 


ter which it will be given to the public, accompanied with a vast mass of in- 


—aile 


teresting statistical and other matter, in the next Annual published by the Mam- 





moth Cod Association. 

Immediately upon the close of the felicitous address alluded to above, the 
Committee on Bimbo proceeded to the execution of their important duties, which 
participated in by all on board. The Committees on Radishes and Clam 
Bait also made a satisfactory report. The Treasurer of the Association having 
300 lbs. in gold upon his person, was particularly cautioned against being twitched 

rboard, while he was specially commended to the watchful attention of the 
Committee on Rescue from Drowning. The distinguished and profound attain- 
ments of the Committee on Liqueurs was the theme of universal admiration, 
while the Committee of the Whole on Chowder eclipsed on the present occasion 
any of their predecessors within two centuries. 

In the course of the morning the invited Guests were severally introduced to 
the Association, in terms the most happy and spirited, to which appropriate res- 

ises were made. The delegations from New York and New Orleans, the lat- 
ter having charge of the Bust or tue Epitor of “ The Picayune,” received the 
very highest compliment in the power of the Association—a tremendous, noble, 
heart-stirring IP VOLCANIC JOSH! x Of the various speeches made, we 
have but slight recollection, the Committee on Bimdo having taken us under 
their especial charge at an early stage of the proceedings. The following is a 
feeble sketch of the introduction, by the celebrated Master of Ceremonies, Mr. 
Jemoakes, of the New York Delegation :-— 

Mr. President,—It is with an unusual degree of gratification I address you on 
this occasion, in consequence of being allowed the pleasure of introducing to 
you and the members of the Mammotu Cop Association of Boston, the dele- 
gates from the Monster Bass AssoctaTIon, of the good city of Gotham. Not- 
withstanding, Sir, that Association is as yet in its infancy (it having been estab- 
lished only 78 years), yet, knowing as I well do, the character, influence, and high 
standing of the gentlemen composing that Association, I feel fully assured the 
day is not far distant when that name will be enrolled on the bright pages of the 


history of our country, second to no association or society in these New England 
Statoc : 


were 


And, Mr. President, by your permission, I will offer as a sentiment— 

“ The Monster Bass Association of New York, and the Mammoth Cod Asso- 
ciation of Boston-—Monsters in size, and Mammoths in intellect—-may the bond 
of friendship that has this day been created between the Associations be as in- 
separable as the chain which connects the Rocky Mountains with each other.” 

No better means of giving an idea of the sumptuous DINNER occurs to us 


than the following brief extract from the Treasurer's report :— 


Amount paid for Meats, as per receipts.............-.- $275.00 
3 (6 66 Vegetables ... 0.0 ccecccnccccccneecece 87.25 
66+ Bread and Pastry. s...cnccccc-.2-- eee 196.374 
$6 66 Confectionary. <- sesdcccccccccccc cecee 300.00 
om i | el J ee 565.12} 
a 66" 66) TRE Jo pic Sconce ebcoeeendasner-scnen 95.06% 
sia Te, Cee eo eee ee 37.50 


17 bottles of Wells’ 


“é oc 6 


Liqueurs, includi 


Brandy at $1 as 341 00 
safe. wes oe otimet 1 Se ace amiinels 1260.50 
“ Cigars, ‘Rosin Rix” brand,.........-. 195.00 
66 66, iat. 6. cudiied Sesh bis ccconetecs 1000.00 
Total, not including waiters and use of Plate.......--. $4752.812 


O! the wit and festivity which prevailed after dinner—of the songs and senti- 
ments which made it emphatically “a feast of reason and a flow of soul ”"—of 
‘ue Orilliant sallies which set the table in a roar, and of the spirit stirring per- 
‘ormances of Jimbrewer’s splendid Band, it is not in our power to give any ade- 
(vate impression. Among the many toasts offered which were received in the 
ist enthusiastic manner was the health of two absent members, Mr. D. L. 
\Nor and Col. Cuarzes, of the “ Democratic Pillar,” whuse appearance on the 
V“ommon at the head of his regiment in a uniform of Gordon Greene, as escort 
ol the Three Miles of Girls from Lowell, was greeted by every well wisher of 
‘ae Association with a characteristic and hearty Josu. The Marshals of the day 
“ere severally complimented, and Col. Hurriedon, of the Squantum Guards, 
“as presented with a superb and richly embossed medal—of leather. The An- 
“ent and Honorable Props of the Mammoth Cod Sodality were in constant re- 
c“lsition after dinner, and with such success that many were ready to say with 
Rolla, “we seek mo change, and least of all such change as they would 
bring us.”’ 

Here we must stop—* I have an oath,” says Shylock, and have we not taken 
* ‘earful one to divulge no secret of the Association of Mammoth Cods! The 
“yes of the world in general, and of the Association in particular, are upon. us, and 
‘sortal man must not seek to penetrate farther into the mysteries of this august 
“a¢ solemn Fraternity. We will remark, however, that the late hour at which 
we reached home has afforded us but small leisure for this notice of the sayings 
aid doings of the Association, added to which the constant civilities and hospitali- 









isheries in the Northern ‘waters, they cannot look to a better ! ties whick encountered us at every step during seaibit-tn Pieenadiseeioten 


liarly caleulated to add to the spirit or clearness of our report. In the fervent 
hope, however, that our friends Down East will therefore “take the will for the 
deed,” they will please imagine us and our associates, like Lafayette and his 
suite, seated in an open barouche at the Rail Road Depot, bowing, with hat in 
hand, to the crowd of admiring spectators, as we took our leave on Wednesday 
last, as thus noticed in the “ Morning Post ” of that city :-— 

I> The del from New York, who came to Boston to participate in the 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the Mammoth Cod Association, left the 
city yesterday ontheirreturnhome. They were escorted to the Providence Rail 
Road depot by two hundred and ten of our first men. At the departure of the 
cars a grand salute was fired, which was acknowledged by repeated cheers from 
the delegates and their fellow passengers. No accident occurred during the 
ceremonies. 7 





——_ eemaiane 


—— 


THE SALE OF DUANE. 


On another page may be found a communication from Mr. N. T. Green, in 
relation to the sale of Duane. It first appeared in the “ Petersburg Intelli- 
gencer,”’ but that Mr. Green may have every advantage of making his defence, 
itis copied into the “Spirit of the Times,” notwithstanding its inconvenient 
length and its abusive personalities. We do not propose—we have neither the 
time nor the space at command this week—to follow Mr. Green’s statement 
through its dull length, and expose its puerile perversions and its flagrant contra- 
dictions. The reader of sense will detect them himself. But we would call 
attention tothis important fact, that all the charges which were alleged against 
Mr. Frienp originally—which charges we at one time credited upon the assu- 
rances of Mr. Green—are here again substantially re-afirmed. True, the color- 
ing is changed, the same facts are placed in a somewhat different light, inasmuch 
as the debt to Mr. Green has now been fully discharged; but we repeat that 
they are here substantially re-affirmed. 

To guide the reader in his perusal of Mr. Green’s communication, we beg to 
recal the earlier circumstances of this controversy. In writing a memuvir of 
Boston, and commenting upon the race with Duane in which Boston lost the first 
heat and won the two next, we stated that ‘“‘ Duane was sold after the Ist heat 
to Mr. Wm. N. Friend, of the Camden Course, for $12,000—(‘in a horn !)” 
This brought us letters demanding to know what was intended by the expression 
‘in a horn.” Believing implicitly in the statements which Mr. Green had made 
to ws, and that Mr. Friend had disgraced himself in the transaction, we yet de- 
clined making the explanation lest an exposure should work injury to the Turf. 
At the same time we pointed so distinctly to Mr. F. as the offending party that 
he could not be mistaken, and was compelled to clear up the matter or submit to 
degradation. We then stated that by the expression “in a horn” we meant to 
be understood that Mr. Green had never received the $12,000, the sum agreed 
upon for Duane. Our unders/anding of the transaction was that after the first heat 
of the race, Mr. Green sold his horse for $12,000, and that after he lost the race he 
not only could not get the $12,000, but that he had to submit to take a bond 
for $10,000 in full for the horse, and that subsequently he had difficulty to get 
the $10,000—was obliged to follow Mr. Friend from course to course, to threaten 
suit against the obligors of the bond, ani that Mr. Friend had grossly ill-treated 
Mr. Green in the premises, and disgraced himself. This we fully believed, and 
upon the assurances of Mr. Green himself, made to us repeatedly. When we 
gave up Mr. Green as our authority, he expressly exonerates Mr. Friend from 
censure, and hopes that nothing prejudicial to him may grow out of the fact o¢ 
his only getting $10,000, instead of $12,000, as was the bargain. 

Now, if the reader has the patience to go through Mr. Green’s communication, 
he will find the facts as to the price agreed upon—the price actually paid—the 
difficulty of obtaining payment—the threats of a suit, &c. &c., all again re- 
affirmed by him with perfect distinctness. He says, now, that the horse was 
sold by him for $12,000—that to get the security of Col. Johnson and Mr. Kirby 
he deducted $2000 from the price—that Mr. Friend deferred paying the debt— 
that he (Mr. Green) was carried from place to place by promises of payment, but 
had been disappointed—that he complained to the editor of this paper on the sub- 
ject—that he at last threatened to sue not only Mr. Friend, but Col. Jounson and 
Mr. Kirsy—that he went so far as to authorize the employment of counsel—that 
counsel was consulted—and that but for an arrangement, fortunately made, by 
which a part of the debt was realized, a suit would have been brought. These 
facts are all distinctly stated in Mr. Green's communication, as they were stated 
to us originally, save that they are now ingeniously stripped of such amiable 
comments as would naturally suggest themselves to a man’s mind while he was 
making a “ voluntary” sacrifice of $2000 in the price of his horse—while he was 
complaining of the conduct of his debtor in not paying the reduced price—while 
he was threatening to sue his debtor—while he was travelling about from course 
to course, enticed by promises of payment which were never kept—while he was 
threatening to sue gentlemen of character and fortune like Col. Johnson and Mr. 
Kirby, and actually employing counsel for the purpose. Bat he forgets now hav- 
ing given us any injurious impressions of Mr. Friend ! Now that he has his 
$10,000 in his pocket, he forgets the fears, the suspicions, and the anxieties as 
to the safety of his debt, which tormented him before, and with these he forgets 
having induced us to believe that Mr. Friend had ill-treated him : 

Now we would again affirm to our readers in answer to the charges of Mr. 
Green, that we derived all our knowledge of the transaction, and all impressions 
about its fairness from Mr. Green himself and himself alone. Mr. Green forced 
himself upon us ; he led us to believe that he was wronged, and we were indig- 
nant that he should be so wronged, and were willing to aid him. How was it 
possible to get our information and our impressions elsewhere ! What but a 
friendly feeling for Mr. Green, and implicit faith in his statements, could have 
induced us to interfere in the matter at all, and to embroil ourselves in a contro- 
versy in which it is allowed on all hands that we had no shadow of interest ! 

The editor of this paper was never upon terms of intimacy with Mr. Friend ; 
the acquaintance was of a business character and was very slight. We never 
had a difference with him, nor any motive to hate him. And yet Mr. Green 
would represent us as espousing Ais controversy and getting into a quarrel “~ 
Mr. Friend and as slandering him, from motives of mere malice and malevolence ! 
And he insinuates that we bear some especial ill feeling against such Southern 
Turfmen generally as “have not by sycophancy pleased the degenerate Spirit 
of the Times.” Bah! Such slanders upon us are as harmless as they are pitiful 





and contemptible. 
The relations of the editor of this paper with Col. Johnson and Mr. Kirby 


were more intimate than with Mr. Friend. With the former they were those of 
especial kindness and regard, yet uninterrupted by the circumstances of this un- 
pleasant controversy. And yet Mr. Green would represent us as prosecuting 
with peculiar pleasure an idle quarrel with these gentlemen, by casting imputa- 


—when we have actually had no quarrel with them, and inust have known that 
any such quarrel would prove immediately and deeply injurious to the interests 
of the Turf, to the promotion of which we were and are bound by every bond 


presentations as to our motives in this controversy, are false ; and not aloue false, 
but they are preposterous and beyond nature improbable. . 
The long statement of Mr. Green is an artful tissue of special pleading which 
we have not the time nor inclination at this day to follow out and answer ; 
just returned from a week’s recreation, rendered grateful, by an uninterrupted 
confinement for the five months previous, and delightful, by the warm hospi- 
talities of friends in Massachusetts, we must be excused to-day from dwelling at 
greater length on this fruitful theme. There are scarce limits to the imputa- 
tions cast upon us by Mr. Green—he argues the matter like a Philadelphia 
jawyer pleading for his own life—distorts, and twists, and turns, — 2 all 
maaner of hard names, as an “ unworthy editor,” “a veracious —  “tume- 
serving editor,” an “unhappy official,” a man “ with a sordid soul,” “a miserable 
editor,” &c. &c. To all this we will not at present attempt to reply. The 
reader has Mr. Green’s statement before him, to which we have but to oppose 





and absurdities—and the more ample and worthy shield of our own character and 





tions upon them—both friends of the editor and both staunch friends of the Turf 


of interest and inclination! This attempt of Mr. Green, and indeed all his re- 





these few remarks—the inconsistencies of his own statement—its improbabilities 


235 
the uniform conduct of,the “ Spirit of the Times.” : a 
ment of facts—not his penahalnie and vaak es —— germ 

; at the proper time 
under his own signature—had it been sent to us in reply to the letter we 
wrote him containing our recollection of the matter, instead of his short letter 
of April 6th which was deemed by us, and by every one to whom it was submitted, 
as perfectly confirmatory of the general correctness of our statement—this con- 
troversy would have been ended at once so far as we were concerned. Tt would 
have been the precise authority we desired, and thenceforth Mr. Green might have 
quarrelled with Mr. Friend, or Col. Johnson, or Mr. Kirby, but not with us. For 
we repeat, that although all his personalities, his abuse, his distortions, and 
his quibbling are aimed at us, yet the naked facts in his last statement are pointed 
in a different direction,—confirm entirely the original statement which we made 
of the sale of Duane “ina horn.” In his detail of the circumstances of the con- 
versations which we held with him at distant days and in different places, in his 
coloring of the conduct of Mr. Friend, and in all the incidental impressions which 
he gave to us, he differs with us widely and wilfully. Mr. Friend is entitled to the 
full benefit of Mr. Green's retractions and perversions—as amply as was in our 
power, we have made to him the amende. To Mr. Green himself must now 
attach the infamy of slandering, first, the purchaser of his horse, and then the in- 
dividual whose advice he sought, whose aid he received, whose ready faith he 
abused, and whom he now attempts to thrust between himself and merited 
contempt. 














Hints by a Louisiana Turfman. 

The following pithy epistle came from its author when in rather a petulant mood, if we 
may judge from its manner. Nevertheless, its hints are well intended, and cando no 
harm. Coald not “ A Young Turfman” find time to give us a review of the past racing 
season in the South West? Noone is better fitted to draw accurate conclusions from its 
varied incidents. 


Mr. Editor,—It appears to me a great deal of humbug, boasting, and puffing, 
has of late crept into the descriptions and reports of races in various parts of 
the country. A writer in the “ Petersburg Intelligencer,” speaking of the re- 
cent four mile race between Boston and Andrewetta, says, “ After running a mile 
and a half in the second heat, Gil. seems to be getting his head (Boston’s) up— 
his whole appearance changes—every motion becomes regular—every stroke is 
made with redoubled power,” etc. etc. 

Is it not a little strange that this gentleman saw nothing of this hig h-headed 
double stroke motion in the Ist heat? although the orders to Gil. in that were to 
‘drive at her, and at her, and at her again he did drive.” Now, with all due de- 
ference, this looks a little like humbug, at least, “to a man up a tree.” 

A correspondent of yours, after giving the time (5:40—5:48—5:49) of the 
three mile race at Lexington this Spring, éxclaims, “It has astonished Kentucky. 
You are aware this course has never been considered a very fast one. It is but 
heaping evidence upon evidence that Medoc was one of the best breeders the 
world ever produced, and that Kentucky can beat all- America besides in the 
number of her race horses.. It is expected that the Medoc filly Cub, who has 
more reputation than even Grey Eagle, and the winner to-day,} with Ripple, 
Robinson, Mary Morris, Blacknose, Queen Mary, Billy Townes, and perhaps 
Buckeye, willcome together at Louisville on the four mile day. Boston may look 
out for a proposition to run a match at Louisville as soon as that meeting is over. 
We shall select the best and challenge him, if they do even as well as we ex- 
pect them, and you know Kentucky horses always exceed their owners’ ex- 
pectations.” . 

If Kentucky was astonished at the performance of Red Bill and his eight 
competitors at Lexington, what must she have felt when Billy Townes, who was 
dist.” at New Orleans, beat over the Oakland Course “ the winner to-day, Cub, 
who has (had) more reputation than Grey Eagle,” Queen Mary, and Mary Morris, 
in 7:53—7:51—8 :32, and on a track, too, that you are aware has been considered 
a very fastone' Thus giving a Waterloo defeat to the get of one of the best 
breeders the world ever produced, and knocking down at Louisville the evidences 
that were heaped up at Lexington. Kentucky horses don’t always come up to 
their owners’ expectations, or perhaps this was only an exception to the general 
rule. Kentucky certainly deserves great credit for the spirited manner in which 
she is improving, not only her horses, but ail other kinds of useful animals. In 
time, I have no doubt, she will produne as fine racers as any country in the world. 
But I trust we shall not hear again, forsome time to come, at least, of Kentucky's 
possessing ‘‘ the bestest hosses, and the mostest of ’em.” 

A St. Louis paper, in giving a description of the races there this Spring, states 
that the Ist heat of three miles was run in 5:51, that the first mile was done 
jn 2:01, the second mile in 2:08, making the first two miles in 4:09, and 
‘““doing up” the last or 3d mile in 1:46. This your very agreeable cor- 
correspondent “‘N.” says is an error, and that it was occasioned by reckoning the 
time from the figure 12, instead of from where the second hand of the watch was 
at the end of the first two miles, as it should have beendone. This is a strange 
mistake for “‘ N.” to make, and that it is one is proved by calculating the difference 
between the time of running the first two miles—4:09, and 5:55, the time of the 
heat, which you will find is just 1:46. Now it is as clear as mud, that if the first 
two miles and the heat were timed correctly, that the third mile must have been 
knocked off in 1:46, and I have no doubt that it was—“ in a horn.” If the time 
of the third mile was calculated from the figure 12, instead of from where the 
second hand was at the end of two miles (nine seconds beyond, or ahead of the 
figure 12), the time of the third mile would have been 1:55. which add to 4:09. 
would give 6:04 for the heat, instead of 5:55, and the second-hand would have 
rested at four seconds beyond the figure 12, instead of at the 55 second point, as 


it must have done if the heat was closed in 5:55, as asserted. 
Yours truly, A Youne Turrman. 





Imported Hedgford.—Cireumstances have rendered it necessary to close the 
interest of the late Col. Jno. C. Goope, of Virginia, by offering this fine horse 
for sale. Should he not be privately disposed of, he will in all probability be of- 
fered at public auction at the Lexington (Ky.) Fairin October next. He is now 
fourteen years old, in fine health and vigor. His blood, family, and performances 
have been already spread before the country in these columns, and his colts in 
Kentucky and elsewhere are said to be promising. 


In our advertising columns will be found a programme of sweepstakes, te 
come off over the Louisiana Course at New Orleans. Several of them promise 
to be exceedingly interesting. The match race, also advertised, between Houri 
and Sorrow, will be a very sporting affair, if both nags are right, and “ the 
agony will be piled high” on each. The hurdle race for gentlemen riders, in 
jockey dress, is a novel race in the United States, and will draw an immense con- 
course. The present subscribers are thorough-going sportsmen, and will be very 
apt to carry out the race with true spirit and fun. 


The sale of Passenger has been postponed from the 15th to the 25th instant, 
when he will be sold at public auction at Fairfield, near Richmond, Va. 


Names Claimed. 
Tuos. H. Cray, Esq., of Lexington, Ky., claims the name of Argentile for 
his b. f. by Bertrand, out of Allagrante, by Young Truffle, 2 yrs. 
E. Warrteto, jr., Esq., of Lexington, that of Miss Leslie for luis b. f. foaled 
in May last, by Sir Leslie, out of Suzette. This filly is in the Gold Stake. 











Cricket. —We enjoyed a rich treat the other afternoon, in a visit to the grounds 
of the New York Cricket Club. Although the match, the playing of a part of 
which we saw, is yet undecided, it gave great pleasure on all hands. The Clab 
is conducted with great spirit, and all the appointments are in good taste, and on 
a proper scale. We hoped to receive, before our paper went to press, a challenge 
to the other Clubs of the United States, to play a match for some by pees r= 
sum. Through some oversight, probably, it has not yet reached us, = ® would 
be scarcely proper in us to offer such a challenge without having officiai 
documents” before us. We are confident, however, that the Club would be 
happy to make a match with the Clubs of sister cities, upon the most accom- 

odating terms. 
" veas promotion of this manly amusement, we hope that such a match may 
soon be closed. Our next number will probably contain an official challenge. 
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STABLE ECONOMY: A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 


IN RELATION TO : 
Stabling, Greoming, Feeding, Watering, Working and Training 
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nota = sian ARTICLES USED AS FOOD. 
p.—In this country horses are fed upon oats, Ts, grass, an 
if they could be fed on nothing else. But in other 
ro f preg ri the productlvais ofthe soil are different, the food of the 
a is diferent. “ In some sterile countries, they are forced to subsist on 
d ied fish and even on vegetable mould ; in Arabia, on milk, flesh balls, eggs, 
broth &e. In India, horses are variously fed. ‘The native grasses are judged 
nutritious. Few, perhaps no oats are grown ; barley is rare, and not com- 
manly given to horses. In Bengal, a vetch, something like the tare, is used. 
On the western side of India, a sort of pigeon-pea, called gram (cicer arietinum), 


i food, with grass while in season, and hay all the year round. 
nai is aang given. In the West Indies, maize, Guinea-corn, 


i olasses are given. In the Mahratta country, 
conocsnntepe See pera tn made into balls, with flower and butter, pa 
ealt, popper, and other opie sniinati dto fine the coat. Broth, made 
these are sup uce animation, ana to hne e€ coat. roth, m 
from sheep’s-head, is sometimes given. In France, Spain, and Italy, besides 
the grasses, the leaves of limes, vines, the tops of acacia, and the seeds of the 
carab-tree, are given to horses.””* it Se 

The articles upon which horses are fed in this country are usually arranged 
into three classes. That which possesses the least nutriment, in proportion to 
its bulk, is termed fodder, and consists of grass, hay, and straw ; that which pos- 
sesses the most nutriment, in proportion to its bulk, is termed corn. This word 
is often used as if it belonged exclusively to oats; but it isa a name for 
all the kinds of grain and pulse upon which horses are fed. In this work it is 
used only in its general sense. , Such as carrots, turnips, and potatoes, 
form the third kind of food. In relation to their bulk, they have less nutriment 
than corn, and more than fodder. I do not think this classification is of any use, 
and here it will not be regarded, but it is well to know the meaning usually at- 
tached to the terms. 

Green Hersace.—There are several kinds of green meat, but the indi- 
vidual properties of each are so little known, that much cannot be said about 
them. 

Grass is the natural food of horses. It is provided for him without the inter- 
ference of art. It is composed of a great number of plants, differing much or 
little from each other in structure, composition, and duration. Some of the na- 
tural grasses are to the horse mere weeds, destitute of nutriment, though not 
positively injurious. Several are rejected, or eaten only when there is nothing 
else to eat, and none are sufficiently rich to maintain the horse in condition for 
constant work, even though the work be moderate. At a gentle pace, he may 
travel a few miles to-day, but he is unfit for a journey to-morrow. By cutting 
the grass and bringing it to the stable, the horse may be saved the labor of col- 
lecting it ; but still he can render very little service. _ 

Grass, however, or green herbage of some kind, is given to almost all horses 
during a part of the year. The young animals, from the time they are weaned 
till they are fit for work, receive grass as long as it can be had. Hunting and 
racing colts excepted, they receive little else. ; ie 

It is commonly believed that grass has some renovating and purifying proper- 
ties, not essed by hay nor by corn. It is true that all the kinds of green 
herbage, including clover, saintfoin, lucerne, tares, and ryegrass, produce a change 
upon the horse. But whether the change be for better or for worse, is another 
question. For the first two or three days, green meat relaxes the bowels and 
increases the secretion} of urine and of perspiration. Very often it produces an 
eruption on the skin, particularly when given along with a large allowance of 
corn. When the horse is permitted to eat what he pleases, the belly becomes 
large. These effects may be termed immediate. They are most apparent at 
the commencement, but are visible so long as the horse receives any considera- 
ble quantity of grass. Green meat produces other effects not so easily traced. 
Wounds heal more kindly, inflammatory diseases are not sv fatal, and chronic 
diseases frequently abate, or they entirely disappear under the use of grass. The 
horse, however, is ae somted by bi fed a on green meat. He sweats a 

1, and is soon exhaust is work. 
— Ryegrass, Tares, Lucerne, Saintfoin, ond the Oat-Plant, are all used 
as green meat. So far as the horse is concerned, one seems to be as good as 
any of the others. They appear to produce the same effect as grass. Amid 
such variety we might expect to find some difference, but I have not been able 
to perceive any. Some horses, indeed, like one article better than another, but 
- this seems to be meretaste, for no one of them appears to be generally preferred 
nor rejected. There are various opinions, however, as to the comparative value 
of these articles. Some affirm that clover is less nutritious than ryegrass, some 
that tares are poor watery feeding, and others that lucerne and saintfoin are the 
best of the whele lot. But opinion on the subject seems to be quite vague. 
Whatever one affirms, another will be found to deny. In Scot'and, lucerne and 
saintfoin are very little used ; but clover, ryegrass, and tares, are given each in 
their season, as if one were equal to another. 
Beans, wheat, rye, and oats, the whole plant, are sometimes, but very sel- 
dom, and never regularly used as food for horses. Cabbage, and some other 
een articles, are eaten, but they deserve no particular notice. Several, which 
orm the ordinary green meat of horses in other countries, are not grown here. 
. The leaves and clippings of the vine are much used in many parts of France. 
Whin, Furze, or Gorse. This is an abundant and cheap plant. It is very 
ood green meat for horses, and is procured when there is no other. To sick 
orses it is an excellent substitute for grass, and many will eat it when 
they will eat nothing else; but it has been extensively tried as an article 
of ordinary feeding. Totes long been used in many parts of Wales and of Scot- 
land, and in several of the Irish counties. Mr. Tytler of Balmain was the first, 
I understand, to publish a useful account of its properties. His Essay will be 
found in the fifth volume of the Highland Society’s Transactions. “ It appears 
that, for five successive years, Mr. Tytler fed his farm-horses from the beginning 
of November to the middle of March, on furze and straw, with a very moderate 
allowance of oats during only a part of that time. At first oats were given 
thronghout the winter, but afterwards only from the beginning of February, and 
‘then only at the rate of three pounds two oz., or about one-third of a peck, of 
average quality, to each; the daily allowance of furze during the first period be- 
ing twenty-eight pounds, and during the second, eighteen pounds, with fourteen 
f straw. 
a The whins were cut by a woman. Provided with a pair of stout hedge- 
gloves, a sheep-skin apron, a reaping-hook, and a forked stick, she drew the 

lants to her with the fork, and cut off the succulent shoots of the year’s growth. 
These being laid in bundles compressed by a stroke of the foot, were ready for 
‘earting.» Sufficiént for a dozen horses at their fullest feed, could be cut in six 
or seven hours! A mule and boy catted the load to the farm-yard, where the 
mule was yoked to a bruising-mill. This consisted of an old mill-stone, mounted 
upon a horizontal axle twelve feet long, attached by one end to a post, round 
which the stone revolved on a paved circular bed, eight feet in diameter. To 
the other extremity a swingle-tree was hung for yoking the mule. The whins 
were spread in the course, and turned over until sufficiently crushed. This pro- 
cess occupied about three hours. 

asm daily expense of feeding eight horses was thus calculated by Mr. 
ifiytler :— : 


Krnps or Foo 








Nov.to Feb. Feb. to March. 
s. d. s. d. 
Woman's EGA tains eS sewn dO 67 .wEred 0 4 
FOE Oe et OD it. ws 0 3 
i, J Ga pean ae D4 on 0 3 
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*. By this it appears that the keep of each horse, per day, amounted to only 
fourpence three farthings in the first aoe and eightpence in the second. The 
work was the same as that of other Berwickshire teams, which is by no means 
light ;, and Mr, Tytler says, the horses not only kept, but improved their condi- 
tion during the whole season; but they began to show a distaste to the whins 
about the commencement of Spring. | 

‘Purze is generally used on the frontiers of France and Spain; and the Bri- 
tigh cavalry while in the Pyrenees, under the Duke of Wellington, had no other 
forage. 

According to the Mid-Lothian Report (Appendix, No. VI. p. 56), it has been 
found$that an acre of whins is sufficient for six horses, during four months ; that 
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they require two years to them ; that horses, with whins, and one feed 
pry teen om al good order as with two feeds and straw ;* that all the straw 
| and one feed of oats were thus saved; that, valuing these at sevenpence a-day 

eash horse, the pet 4 in seventeen weeks, amounted on the six horses, to 


£17 17s.,—from which, deducting five shillings a-week, as the expense of cut- 
ting and bruising, there would remain £13 12s., as the product of two acres.+ 


y Hersace.—In this country the dry herbage consists of hay and straw. 

In France, the vine-leaves are collected and stored for winter fodder. In the 
West Indies, the tops of the sugar-cane are deemed highly nutritious, after they 
are dried and sweated a little in heaps. In a season of abundance, ricks of the 
cane-tops, the but-ends in, are made in a corner of each field to supply the want 
of pasturage and other food. These are chopped small, and mixed with com- 
mon salt, or sprinkled with a solution of molasses. Maize is sometimes made 
into hay. ‘“ When Guinea or Indian corn is planted in May, and cut in July, 
in order to bear seed that year, that cutting properly tedded, makes an excellent 
hay, which cattle prefer to meadow hay. In like manner, after the corn has 
done bearing seed, the after crop furnishes abundance of that kind of fodder, 
which keeps well in ricks for two or three years.”t “In some places dried 
ferns, reeds, flags, small branches, or twigs, are dried and used as substitutes 
for hay.”§ Doubtless there are many other plants made into fodder in different 
parts of the world. Where Canary corn is raised, the chaff and straw are given 
to horses, from which it is said they derive more nutriment than from hay. 

Hay.—In Scotland most of the hay used for horses is composed of ryegrass, 
or ryegrass and clover. The natural hay, which is not very much used here, con- 
tains several plants. Much of the hay in Scotland is bad. A good deal is 
grown on poor land, and this is soft, dwarfish, and destitute of nutriment. But 
hay in general is not well made. In the south it is cured with more skill, and 
preserved with more care. The best we have in the west of Scotland is pro- 
cured from Stirlingshire, and is composed of ryegrass and a little clover. 
Tn England clover-hay stands in high repute for hard-working draught horses. 
In the market it brings 20 per cent more than meadow or ryegrass hay. Hard 
upland meadow is er py for hunters and racers, because I suppose they are 
apt toeat too much of the clover. In Scotland, ryegrass, or a mixture of rye- 
grass and clover, is considered the best for all horses. Here we have almost no 
good meadow hay, and most of that made from the natural grasses is hardly 
worth preserving. ; 
Good Hay is about a year old, long and large, hard, tough ; its color inclining 
to ear rather than to white; it has a sweet taste and pleasant smell ; the seed 
is abundant ; infused in hot water, it produces a rich dark-colored tea. The less 
dust it has about it the better; but, from the soil, and the way in which hay is 
made here, it is seldom free from dust. In damp weather hay absorbs much 
moisture, and weighs a good deal the heavier. In England, the market weight 
of new hay is sixty pounds per truss till the 4th of September. The truss of 
old hay contains only fifty-six pounds. 
New Hay is purgative and debilitating. It seems to be difficult of digestion. 
The horse is fond of it, and will eat a large quantity, much of which passes through 
him little altered by the digestive process, and probably retaining a good deal of 
its nutriment. On the other hand, hay which is very old, is dry, tasteless, brit- 
tle. The horse rejects much, and eats little. Old hay is much recommended ; 
but by old, I suppose is meant not new. In the south, perhaps stacked hay 
does not so soon degenerate as in the north, where it is certainly old enough in 
one year. 
Heated Hay sometimes termed mowburnt, is that which has undergone too 
much fermentation. In curing hey it is thrown in a heap to sweat, that is, till a 
slight degree of fermentation takes place, which is arrested by exposing the hay 
to the air. This, it appears, is necessary for its preservation in the 
stack. But sometimes the process is carried too far, or, more frequently, it is 
re-excited, after the hay is stored past. Hay that has been thus injured is not 
all alike. Some of it acquires a very sweet sugary taste; and this portion is 
eaten ; some of it is changed in color to a dark-brown, and has it texture alter- 
ed ; it is short, brittle as rotten wood, and has a disagreeable taste ; this portion 
seems to be rejected; another portion of the same stack is mouldy, stinking, 
quite rotten, and no horse will eat this. All kinds of hay, however good origi- 
nally, may suffer this injury. When the damage has been slight, most horses 
will eat certain portions of the hay very greedily ; they seem to be fond of it for 
the first week, but subsequently it is rejected in disgust. Upon the whole, I be- 
lieve it is the most unprofitable fodder that horses can receive. When very 
bad, it is dear though obtained in a gift, for it often does much mischief, particu- 
larly to horses of fast-work. Much is wasted, and that which is eaten does little 
good. It is almost as poisonous as it is nutritious. Slow draught-horses may 
not, indeed, be greatly injured by it. But good wheat-straw may be better. To 
fast, hard-working horses, such as those employed in mails, it is a strong diuretic ; 
and its diuretic power does not diminish by use. Hay forms an important part 
of the horse's food, particularly of those horses that receive no roots nor boiled 
meat. Bad hay will change the horse’s appearance and condition in two days, 
even when he has an unlimited quantity of corn. By bad hay, I mean that which 
is unwholesome. It may be poor, having little nutriment, but sweet and diges- 
tible, without being pernicious. [But good straw is better than unwholesome 
hay for all kinds of horses. The kidneys are excited to extraordinary activity. 
The urine, which, in this disease, is always 2 agreed transparent, is discharged 
very frequently and in copious profusion. e horse soon becomes hidebound, 
emaciated, and feeble. His thirst is excessive. He never refuses water, and 
he drinks as if he would never give over. The disease does not produce death, 
but it renders the horse useless, and ruins the constitution. Should he catch 
cold, or take the influenza which prevailed so much in Glasgow during the win- 
ter of 1836, glanders is seldom far off.||_ This worthless hay is always sold at a 
low rate, and much of it enters the coaching-stables, but I am perfectly sure | 
that it would be cheaper to pay the highest price for the best. One ton of good 
hay will, unless the men be excessively careless, go as far as two tons of that 
which is bad. To slow-work horses, mowburnt hay may be given with less de- 
triment, but it is least unprofitable when consumed by cattle. 

pe Hay is known by its bad color, its unpleasant smell, and bitter taste. 
It is soft and coated with fungi. Like all hay, its smell is most distinct when 
slightly dampened by breathing upon it. Old hay is often musty, without having 
been heated. None but a hungry horse will eat it, and when eaten in considera- 
ble quantity it is said to be ‘‘ bad for the wind.” In truth, it is bad for every part 
of the body. In some places they sprinkle this musty hay with a solution of 
salt, which induces the horse to eat it, but even thus, it answers better for bed- 
ding than for feeding, and to that purpose the horse applies the most of it. 
Weather-beaten Hay is that which has lain in the sward exposed to the rain 
andthe sun. It is musty, full of dust, sapless, bleached, or blackened, and des- 
titute of seed. Such, also, is the state of that which has stood too long uncut. 
All hay should be cut a few days before the seed is quite ripe. After it has lost 
most of its seed, and its juices, little is left to afford nutriment. 
Salted Hay, that is, hay with which salt has been mingled at the time of 
stacking it, is not much used in Scotland. Itis not tobe had. [ can tell no- 
thing about it. .Horses are said to prefer it to any other. But the principal 
motive for salting hay is to preserve it when the weather requires that it be stack- 
ed before it is sufficiently dry. Salt prevents or checks fermentation. It darkens 
the color of the hay and makes it weigh heavier, for salt attracts moisture. 
Salt, I think, should not be forced on the horse. It may excite too much thirst. 
Given apart from the food, he may take all that is good for him. Damaged hay 
is often sprinkled with salt waier, which seems to render it less disgusting, and 
may possibly correct its bad properties. It should be wetted as wanted, for it 
soon becomes sodden and rotten. 
The Daily Quantity of Hay allowed to each horse must vary with its quality | 
and the work. If the corn be limited, the horse will eat a greater weight of 
poor hay. than of that which is more nutritious. If it be damaged, he must 
consume more than if it were sound, for he rejects some, perhaps a half, and that 
which he eats does not furnish so much nutriment. When the work is fast, the 
horse must not have so much as to give hima large belly. Eight pounds of good 
hay is about the usual allowance to fast-working horses, who may receive from 
twelve to fifteen or eighteen pounds of corn. Large draught-horses will con- 
sume from twenty to thirty pounds, but the quantity is seldom limited for these. 
Much, however, depends upon the allowance of corn. A German agriculturist 
calculates that eight pounds of meadow-hay, or seven of that made from clover, 
tares, or saintfoin, afford as much nourishment as three pounds of oats. Of the 
hay raised on poor soils, nine pounds may be required. 
A horse can live on hay and water, and when thrown off work, for a*conside- 
rable period, he often receives nothing else. This is not always right. The 
horse becomes so feeble and so pot-bellied that it is long ere better food will re- 
store his condition for work. A little corn, some roots, or a bran-mash, though 
given only once in two days, will help to keep him in flesh. I have heard of the 
horse being kept almost entirely on hay, receiving corn only when he was to be 
used. J would recommend the owner to confine himself to bread and water for + 
a week or two, and then try what a beef-steak will enable him todo. There is 
a material difference between eating to live, and eating to work. The stomach 
and bowels will hardly hold sufficient hay to keep even an idle horse alive. 
The only preparation which hay receives before it is given, is that of cutting 
it into chaff, into short pieces. When given uncut, the groom does, or should 
shake out the dust before he puts it in the rack. 





* The “order,” I suspect would be nothing to boast of. 
t British Husbandry, Vol.i. p. 135. See also the Annals of Agriculture, Vol. xxxv. p. 
Ency. Brit. art Agriculture. Farmer's Mag. Vol. xx. p. 282. Comp. Grazier, fifth 
ed. P. 559; and Quar, Journal of Agric. Ne. xi. 
+ Bracy Clarke's Pharmacopeia Equina. 
§ Blaine’s Outlines of Vet. Med. I , Y 
i The influenza I mean, was not at all similar to a disease which went under the same 
name at the sametime in England. We had almost none of the English influenza til! 





_ * Louden’s Enc. of Agric., p. 1004. 
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Hay Tea.—An infusion of hay made by pouring boiling water , 
covering up till cool, has been recommended as an excellent nutriti » and 
sick horses, and also for those in health. It might perhaps be ay — drink for 
stitute for gruel; perhaps a quart or two of the tea might not ~ 200d gy) 
for a racer, given between heats, and towards the end of the day am & bad thing 
is beginning to get exhausted from fasting, but it has not been tried €n the hon 
Hay-Seed.—In Scotland, and wherever the hay is made chiefly fro 
the seed is often made use of in feeding. It is sometimes mixed wit}, ,, ; 
prevent the horse from swallowing them whole, but most generally the oats o 
along with the boiled meat, either to divide it or to soak up the lig - ‘ Liven 
tains more nutriment than the hay itself, but probably not a creat i. » 6 £0. 
the hay has stood too long uncut. Some people say that hay-seed is ~~ “Aegg 
wind, but I have never been able to trace any evil to its use. T her 7 for the 
much dust mingled with it, and this should always be removed ™ © alivayg 
Sometimes the meat is boiled, and sometimes merely added to the bo Nie: 
while it is hot. I do not know that bviling improves it, but it Ned ‘mea 
liked after boiling or masking than iu its raw state. 

Straw.—There are five kinds of straw used as fodder. I have no, been ay 
to learn that rye-straw is ever used as fodder in this country. Of a able 
kinds, wheat is supposed to be most nutritious. Some, however, like oo 
as well. Barley-straw is almost useless for fodder, and is not used whee 
other can be obtained: Pea-straw is better than that of beans; it h: 
commended as equal to hay, and I have not much doubt but it js much } 
than some hay. Straw, however, is little used here. In many parts of F Detter 
wheat, barley, or rye-straw forms the whole or greater part of the dried hen” 
hay being almost unknown. In some of the towns, wheat and oat-stray me 
casionally given to cart-horses, and in some cases to coaching-horses_ na rth 
country, both white and black straw are in common use as winter fodder 
farm-horses. It is very probable that wheat-straw, and perhaps some 
others, may soon be used much more extensively than at present. Good «,. 
is‘certainly better than bad hay, and possibly, by increasing the allow 
corn, and cutting the straw, hay might be almost entirely dispensed \yith, Tho, P 
containing much less nutriment, it still contains some, and it serves wilh ugh 
well as hay to divide the corn and give it a wholesome size. It mus: be oe 
stood that food ought to possess bulk proportioned in some degree to oo 
city of the digestive organs. Nutriment can be given in a very coneentrac| 
state, yet it is not proper to condense it beyonda certain point. Corn slote ~ 
give all the nourishment which any horse can need, but he must also have som 
fodder to give bulk to the corn, though it need not of necessity yield much ns, 
triment. Straw, therefore, may often be used where hay is used. T his hae 
been proved very fairly in this country. Mr. Mein, of Glasgow, kept his coach, 
ing-horses in excellent order for nearly eight months, without a single stalk , 
hay. During dear hay seasons it is the custom, with many large owners, to make 
straw form a part of the fodder. Wheat-straw is preferred, but few object ty 
that of the oat. , 

But when horses are living chiefly on hay, as many farm horses do, during a 
part of the winter, it must not be supposed that an equal quantity, or indeed any 
quantity ef straw, will supply the place of that hay. The stomach and bowels 
will hardly hold hay enough to nourish even an idle horse, and as straw Vields 
less nutriment in proportion to its bu!k, enough cannot be eaten to fumish the 
nutriment required. The deficiency must be made up by roots or corn 

When much straw is used, part or the whole ought to be cut into chaff. |. 
laborious work to masticate it all, and in time it will tell upon the teeth, which 
in old horses are often worn to the gums, even by hay and corn. 

Bean-straw is tough and woody, and horses soon get tired of it. But | an 
persuaded that it might be advantageously made into tea. Bean-straw te, ig 
much esteemed as a drink for milch-cows, and if not found equally good for 
horses, no harm can be done by trying it. Pea-straw also makes very 00d tea, 
but the straw itself can be entirely consumed as fodder. The white straws seey, 
to make avery weak infusion. All the kinds of straw soon grow sapless and 
brittle. They should be fresh. 

Barn Chaff.—The shell which is separated from wheat and oats in thrashing js 
often given to farm-horses. It seems to be very poor stuff. It looks as | 
contained no nutriment, yet it may serve to divide the corn, to make the horse 
masticate it, and to prevent him from swallowing it too hurriedly. In this way j 
may so far supply the place of cut fodder. But the barn chaff is usually mingle 
with the boiled meat, and if the articles be very soft, the chaff may give ther 
consistence, but it does little more. 
form very good manger meat. 
Roors.—Potatoes, carrots, and turnips are the roots chiefly used for fecd) g 
horses. Parsnips, mangold-wurzel, and yams are occasionally employed. 
PorTaTogs are given both raw and boiled ; in either state they are much relished 
by all horses as a change from other food. They are rather laxative than other. 
wise, and especially when given uncooked. Given raw and in considerable quap- 
tity toa horse not accustomed to them, they are almost sure to produce indiges- 
tion; when boiled or steamed they are less apt to ferment in the stomach. For 
horses that do slow, and perhaps not very hard, or long-continued work, potatoes 
may, in a great measure, or entirely, supersede corn. They are little used for 
fast-work horses, yet they may be given, and sometimes they ate given without 
any harm. On many farms they form, along with straw fodder, the whole of 
the horse’s winter food.* 

According to Professor to Low, fifteen pounds of raw potatoes yield as much 
nutriment as four and ahalf pound of oats. Von Thaer says, that three bushels 
are equal to 112lbs. of hay. Curwen, who tried potatoes very extensively in 
feeding horses, says that an acre goes as far as four acres of hay. He steamed 
them all, and allowed each horse daily a stone and a half, with a tenth of cut 
straw, which he preferred to hay for this mode of feeding. 

The potatoes should be of a good kind, and not frosted. They should always 
be cooked either by steaming or boiling. They are best when steamed. Horses 
like them as well raw, but they are excessively flatulent, and this bad property is 
much corrected by cooking, and by adding some salt. When boiled, the process 
should be performed with as little water as possible. When nearly ready, the 
water should be altogether withdrawn, and the potatoes allowed to dry, wnco- 
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The coving chaff of beans is said 4, 


vered, on the fire fora few minutes. They should be put on with cold water. 
They are always over-boiled. Horses prefer them when hard at the heart. There 
is a general prejudice against the liquor in which potatoes are boiled. It is said 
to be injurious. In small quantities it certainly produces no apparent evil. I of- 
ten see it given, not as adrink, but along with potatoes, beans, and chaff, which 
are all boiled together and mixed into a uniform mass, in general too soft. In 
some places the potatoes are not washed when boiled. If the earth does not 
relax the bowels, I am not aware that it does any injury, and the horses do not 
appear to dislike it. When the mass, however, from the additiou of chaff, 


requires much mastication, this sand or earth must wear down the teeth very 
fast. 

‘TuRniPs are in very general use for farm and cart-horses. Of lat: A 

also been used a good deal in the coaching-stadles ; in many they have superseded 
the carrot. The Swedish variety is preferred. Common white turnips are al- 
most wortniess. According to Von Thaer, 100 pounds are equal in » triment to 
22 of hay. For slow horses, turnips to a certain extent supersede corn, but for 
fast-workers, they save the hay more than the corn. They have a fine odor 
when boiled, and this seems to make the horse feed more heartily, Tiiev fatten 
the horse very rapidly, and produce a smoeth glossy coat and loose skin 

They are sometimes washed, sliced, and given ‘raw, but in general t! 


boiled, and oceasionally.steamed. In the raw state they excite indigestion very 
readily, and are not much liked. Few horses get them oftener than once a day. 


They may be given oftener, but the horse soon begins to refuse them. If they 
are to be used for several successive weeks, they should not be given oftencr than 
once in twenty-four hours, or at most twice, and then not in very larg t 


ties. When the quantity of food is limited, the horse will be glad to cet them 
at all times, but in that case he must have little work. Straw, or hay, and turnips 
will make an idle horse fat; they will enable him to do some slow work, bu! 1 
perform full work the horse will not, or eannot eat enough to keep him in cont 
tion ; and for fast work he would eat more than he could wel! carry. Most usvelly 
they are given only once a day, and at night after work is over; chat! or hay 
seed, and some corn, generally beans, are boiled along with them. They 


should always be washed. They require much boiling, and when large ‘ney 
may be cut. 

Carrots.—This root is held in muchesteem. There is none better, nor; 
hapsso good. When first given it is slightly diuretic and laxative. But as the 
horse becomes accustomed to it, these effects are not produced. Can 
improve the state of theskin. They form a goo substitute for grass, and af 
excellent alterative for horses out of condition. To sick and idle horses they re! 
der corn unnecessary. They are beneficial in all chronic diseases of the orza"s 
connected with breathing, and have a marked influence upon"chronic cough 24 
broken wind. They are serviceable in diseases of the skin. In combination 
with oats, they restore aworn-out horse much sooner than oats alone. 

Carrots are usually given raw. Sometimes they are boiled or steam¢ d, but 
norses seem to like them better raw. They are washed and sliced. They al 
ften mingled with the corn, but I think they ought to form a separate feed 
They diminish the consumption of both hay and corn. Some tell me that sit, 
others that eight pounds of carrots are equal to four pounds of oats. But the ca 
‘ulation cannot be much depended upon, for the horse may eat mote or less hay 
vithout the difference being obsiivel: According to Curwen, a work-horse ge* 
ing from eight to twelve pounds of corn, may have four pounds deductec ‘°F 
every five he receives of carrots. For fast working horses carrots never entire'y 
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* But in Essex, farm-horses have been kept throughout the winter entirely or 
steamed potatoes. Each horse got fifty pounds per day, and did the ordinary ter 
che farm with the greatest ease. Some salt was mixed with them, and occasio3#') 4 





the last week of May, 1837. In the month of June it was very prevalent. 4 


little sulphur, which is quite superfluous. 
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> rsede Corn. Mention is made, indeed, of an Essex sportsman who gave his 
sO Pe. each a bushel of carrots daily with a little hay, but no corn ; horses 
hunters : bu - sail 
we sic to have "a week, but 

doing this needs further proof. | For 

‘lace of corn quite well, at least for those 
Faglish agriculturist, gave his farm-horses each seventy pounds of carrots per 
dav, slong with chaff and barn-door refuse, with which the carrots were sliced 
<d mixed. He gavea little rack-hay at night, but nocorn. He fed his horses 
in this way from the end of October to the beginning of June, giving a little 
jess than seventy pounds in the very shortest days, and a little more in spring. 

The tops of the carrots have heen given to horses, and it is said they were 
much liked, and quite wholesome. 

p,gsnips.—This root is used a good deal in France ; in the neighborhood of 
Brest, parsnips and eabbages are boiled her and given to the horses warm, 
slong with some buekwheat flour. Inthe island of Jersey the root is much cul- 
rivated, and is extensively used for fattening stock, and for the table of all classes. 
I; is said not to be generally given to horses, for it is alleged that their eyes suf- 
for under its use. Arthur oung, however, assures us that the horses about 

\forlaix are ordinarily fed upon parsnips, and that they are considered “the best 
z y all foods for a horse, and mueh exceeding oats.” They are eaten both raw 
and boiled. They are most usually washed, sliced, and mixed with bran or chaff. 
The leaves, mown while in guod condition, are eaten as readily as clover. 
Mangold-wiirzel, Yams, and the Turnip Cabbage, have each been employed 
gs food for horses, but I have not been able to learn with what effect. - 
Cogn.—lIn this country the corn consists chiefly of oats, beans, and , but 
srley ig now in very common use, and wheat is occasionally given. two 
‘ast articles, however, are rarely used to the exclusion of oats, but are generally 
».xed with them in certain proportions. Rye, buckwheat, and maize, are used 
,« corn in various parts of the world, but very little, or not at all, in this. 
Ours. —There are several varieties which need not be described. 
(ood Oats are about one year old, plump, short, hard, rattling when poured 
40 the manger, sweet, clean, free from chaff and dust, and weighing about forty 
nounds per bus el. 
‘Vow Oats are slightly purgative, indigestible, and unprofitable. They seem 
.y resist the action of the stomach, and to retain their nutriment. They make 
-ehorse soft ; he sweats soon and much at work. If they must be used when 
yoder three or four months old, they may be improved by kiln-drying. They are 
-ot good, however, till they are about a year old. They may be kept till too old, 
ynen they become musty and full of insects. The period at which oats begin 
») degenerate depends so much upon the manner in which they are harvested 
nd preserved, that the age alone affords no rule for rejecting them. They can 
be kept in good condition for several years. 

F'unigated Oats are those which have been exposed to the vapor of ignited 
sulphur. They are put through this process to improve their color. A good 
eal of the sulphur adheres to the husk of the oat, which is of a pretty color. 
\ jitle sulphur cannot do the horse any harm, but light small oats absorb a con- 

erable quantity. The sulphur is easily detected by rubbing the oats between 
‘he handsa little warmed. When the sulphur is in large quantit , the horses 
refuse the oats, or they donot feed heartily. Ido not perceive that fumigated 

is are objectionable in other respects. 

Kiln-dried Oats are those which have been dried by the application of fire. 
They are generally blamed for producing diabetes ; but though this disease is 
common enough, it does not appear wherever kiln-dried oats are used. In many 
arts of Russia, oats and all other kinds of corn are kiln-dried in the straw be- 
fore they are stored. It is not likely that this would be the case if it were so 

ejadicial to the oats as many people imagine. Most of the kiln-dried oats 
which are given to horses have been damaged before they were dried, and I 

spect that the injury received in harvesting or in storing has more to de with 
abetes than kiln-drying has. 

Bad Oats.—Some oats are light, containing little nutriment in proportion to 

eir bulk ; some contain much dust and chaff smal] stones, and earth; these 
can hardly be called good oats, yet there are others which are much worse. 
Light, husky, and ill-cleaned oats may be sweet and wholesome ; if they do little 
rood they do no harm, but some oats are positively injurious to the horse. They 
ay pleasethe eye tolerably well, but they have a bad smell and a bitter disagreea- 

taste. Horses do not like them. After the first day or two they begin to refuse 

a. That which they eat produces diabetes, a disease which goes under many 
ines. ‘The most common are staling-evil and jaw-piss. I do not know how the oats 

un this diuretic property ; many, as I have said, attribute it to ki'n-drying, 

y to the oats having been heated, undergone a little fermentation in the 

ck or in the granary, and a few ascribe it to the oats being ill harvested, musty, 
wilfrotten before they are got off ihe field. Oats may be frost-bitten, 
maged by insects, or injured in various other ways, but it seems yet uncertain 
it condition they are in when they produce diabetes ; or what makes them so 
ly diuretic. 
whether any other alteration in the oats will have the same effect I do not 
ww. Whatever be the cause, the oats must be changed as soon as it is dis- 
overed that they produce. e 
Diahetes.—It is the same disease as that which arises from the use of mow- 
t hay. The horses urinate often; the urine is quite colorless, and it is 
irged in immense quantities. The horse would drink forever, and the 
s hardly down his throat till it is thrown among his feet in the form of 
In a day or two his coat stares, he refuses to feed, loses flesh, and be- 
ies excessively weak. He may for a time continue at work, but, if he catch 

, and remain at work while he has both the cold and diabetes upon him he 

becomes glandered. 

he horses may not be all alike. Ina large stud some are always more af- 
y these bad oats than others.. The worst must go out of work for a 
e, and some others must be spared as mach as possible, while a few may 

e at their usual employment. The oats must be changed. Give plenty 
ins, some barley, and good hay. Let each horse have a lump of rock salt, 
piece of chalk in his manager. Put some clay and bean-meal in the water. 
is, whins, or grass may be given with benefit. But by changing the oats, 
liminishing the work, the disease will generally disappear. If all these 

us fail, medicine must be tried. A veterinarian will furnish that of the pro- 
nd. But nothing will arrest the disease permanently unless the oats be 

red. If not very bad, they may do for horses in easy work. But while a 
. tes, he cannot maintain his condition for full work. He would 
esh though he stood up to the knees in corn. 

e isa kind of diabetes which does not proceed from bad food. It is ac- 

ed with a good deal of fever, and requires different treatment ; it may be 
ted when the food has not been changed; but the eye is red, and the 

th hot, and the horse is dull for a day or two before the staling-evil is upon 


reparations of Oats —Most frequently oats are given raw and whole. But 
sionally they are bruised, or coarsely ground. Sometimes they are boiled, 
sometimes germina‘ed. There is no objection to bruising but the cost ; 
ing Is Bever useful, and sometimes it is improper; boiling does not seem to 
rove oats, and, after the first week, high-fed horses prefer them raw ; germi- 
“ou is rarely practised, and only for sick hurses. In Lincolnshire oats are 
‘ v'ed in salt water, and given for three weeks or a month in spring. 
ats are sometimes given in the straw, either cut or uncut. The cost of 
ung is saved, but that is no great gain. It cannot be known how much 
sc gets. Que may be cheated altogether out of a meal and another may 
cited. ‘There is always some waste, for the horse must be getting very 
‘i! he eats all the straw he gets along with it, and, if he get more, some 

rn is left inthe straw. > 
Duly Allowance of oats is very variable. 
‘s uch as they will eat during the season of work. The quantity for 
F wrses Varies from twelve to sixteen pounds per day. Stage and mail- 
‘set about the same allowance. Some will not consume above fourteen 
tiers will manage nearly eighteen. In most stables some other corn 
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Hunters and racers receive 


3 ‘or every pound of barley or beans that may be given, rather more 


j / cjual weight is taken off the ordinary allowance of oats. Saddle-horses 
it twelve pounds of oats, cart-horses from ten to fourteen. Those 

‘on the farm get from four to twelve pounds. ‘The ordinary feed- 

‘sure in Scotland termed a lippy, holds from three to four pounds of heavy 


(‘es for Oats have been frequently sought. Many experiments have 
' to ascertain how far their use might be dispensed with. Roots and 
‘ve both been tried, and the results have shown that horses of moderate 
°r even laborious work at a slew pace, can be kept in good condition en 
' potatoes, with some fodder and no corn. ‘The bread has been made 
', but it does not seem to have been productive of any economy. Barley, 
* peas, and wheat are partial substitutes for oats. ‘They may form a large 
ithe corn; and ia Spain barley forms the whole of it. But in this 
) Oats are in general as cheap as any of the other kinds of corn. It has 
“.cged that oats contain some aromatic, invigorating property, not pos- 
other articles; and it does appear that horses fed on roots, to the 
: of corn, are not so gay as corn-fed horses. But whether eats, in 
weight, give the horse more animation than other kinds of corn, is not 

‘ with certainty, although common opinion is in their favor. 
'” Dust is a dirty, brown, useless-like powder, removed from the oat in 
‘cng it into meal, It is sometimes mixed with the boiled food. It does 
iy, Bear to contain any nutriment ; and it is blamed for producing balls in the 

a and obstrueting them. 

rh ‘l-eae Secds.—The husk of the oat as it is sifted from the meal, is some- 
_ _.* given to horses. This stuff is termed seeds. It always contains a little 
“<5 Dutis often adulterated by adding what are called the sheeling seeds, the 
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yee made from oatmeal. It is very useful for sick horses: 

ta a ion, when the horse will not take wld food, geaal ie the, best 
thing he can have. Few stablemen are able to make it properly. The meal is 
never sufficientl ted with the water. One gallon of good gruel may 


y 

be made from Be oe of meal, which should be thrown into cold water, set on 
padre till boiling, and afterwards permitted to simmer over a gentle 
the water is quite k. It is not gruel at all if the meal subside. and 
leave the water transparent. B Clarke recommends that the meal be well 
triturated with a little cold water, in a beechen bowl, by a heavy wooden pestle 
He thinks the trituration necessary to effect a union between the water and some 
constituent of the meal. This seems to be one of the “not a few useful and 
important discoveries ” for which Mr. Clarke so clamorously demands our homage 

Oaten Bread is sometimes given to sick horses. It may tempt the a tite 
gs excite a disposition to feed.—Sce Bread. sad 

ARLEY.—There is much difference of opinion concerning this art 

eonsider it quite as good as oats in every sami dalheta alle e ese pee 
laxative ; others that it is heating ; some that it is cooling; and some that it is 
flatulent. In Spain, and in some other places, horses ad, mules receive no corn 
but barley ; in this country it is very often boiled and given once a-day, and 
sometimes a little is given raw with every ration of oats; and one ortwo pro- 
prietors have used, and perhaps still use it to the entire exclusion of oats. | 
cannot, from personal observation, tell what are its effects when given habitually 
without mixture. But when given along with a few oats or beans, so as to 
form only a part of the feed, I Som that barley has none of the evil properties 
ascribed to it. I am daily among a large number of horses, both fast and slow- 
workers, who receive a considerable quantity in the course of the twenty-four 
hours. At first, it relaxes the bowels a little, and unless it be mingled with 
chaff the horses swallow the grain whole. They seem to swallow it more readily 
than oats. After a week or two the bowels return to their ordinary state. The 
skin and the cvat are almost invariably improved by barley, particularly when 
boiled and given warm. Like every other kind of corn it is somewhat indigesti- 
ble, until the stomach becomes accustomed to it. If much be givenat first, the 
horse is likely to take colic. But by gradually increasing the quantity from day 
to day, deducting the oats in proportion, the horse may be safely inured to barley 
without any other cern. 
White tells us of a Southampton postmaster, who fed his horses entirely on 
barley and cut straw. They were given together, and the barley was steeped 
in water twelve hours before it was given. ‘Iwo pecks of barley and one bushel 
of straw formed the daily allowance. It is said that, upon this, “ the horses did 
more work, and were in better condition, than others at the same task upon the 
ordinary feeding.” This is the usual story whenever any new mode or article is 
recommended. But, nevertheless, it seems sufficiently clear that barley is not 
much, if at all, inferior to oats. The price should influence the choice. Spot- 
ted or dark-colored barley, though rejected for malting, may be quite good enough 
for corn, and it is often to be bought at the price of oats. It weighs about fifty 
pounds the bushel. Giving weight for weight of oats, at forty pounds the 
bushel, there are only ten feeds, while barley gives twelve and one-half. 


Boiled Barley is used chiefly among stage, cart, and road-horses. It is rarely 
given to the racer orto the hunter, except when sick. Boiled to jelly, it is good 
for a hard dry cough, when there is no fever. 

Barley Mash—just barley steeped or boiled. 

Malte d Baricy is that which has been germinated. It is steeped or moisten- 
ed, and spread in alayer till it sprout. In that state it is given, though not very 
often. Horses are very fond of it, and they will take a little of this when they 
refuse almost every thing else. But I donot know how they would do upon it 
for cons‘ant use. 

Malt is used a good deal on the continent, and is supposed to be highly nu- 
tritious, more so than the raw barley. But inthis country the heavy duty upon 
malt forbids its use for horses ; and it is not certain that the process of malting 
improves the grain so muchas to pay its cost. 

Malt Dust, in some places termed cumins, is that portion of barley which 
sprouts in germination. © It is generally given to cattle, but horses sometimes get 
it mixed with the boiled meat. They seem*to like it very well. I do not know 
any more about it. 


Breeders’ and Farmers’ Department. 


Durham Catthe—Crossing. 
Messrs. Eprrors.—In the March number of the Cultivator, in a synopsis of 
he proceedings of the Highland Agricultural Society, you publish the remarks 











There is no doubt but heated oats will produce diabetes ; ff Mr. Heriot in relation to that family uf tue Improved Short Horn breed of cattle 


known as the ‘ Alloy ’—so incorrect in themselves, and so misleading in their 
tendency, that they should not be suffered to go forth without correction. The 
connection which Mr. Heriot appears in to the Highland Society, and the fact 
that he speaks as from personal knowledge and observation, attach to his assertions 
a degree of credit, which they do not deserve. The history of the precise man- 
ner in which the celebrated cross between the Short Horns and polled Gallo- 
ways was effected, from which sprung the Alloy, though of little importance 
compared with the great point—the consequences of that cross—should neverthe- 
less be truly stated, for the information of succeeding breeders, and even this, Mr. 
H. has not done. The following paragraph, which T quote from the London Far 
mer’s Magazine, (the substance of which was given in the Cultivator,) presents 
his assertions in full, on both points: , “ae! 
“Tu the number just published of the English Agricultural Society, a distin- 
guished nobleman, in his article on the breeding of ca‘tle and sheep, has been led 
into an error: fur that noble lord says—*‘ The most successful cross between two 
different breeds of cattle, of which I am aware, was the one between a Durham 
bull and a Galloway Scotch cow, made by Mr. Charles Colling. The produce of 
this cross sold for enormous prices at his sale, and at the present day, a majority 
of the best Short Horned cattle are descending from it.” This is ceitainly a 
mistake. The cross was between a Galloway bull and Short Horned cows. 
From this cross were produced several splendid females: but eventually, he 
gained neither fame nor profit by the experiment: and, although by this time the 
stain is probably*washed out, breeders who possess the best herds, have always 
carefully guarded against the blood thrown in by this cross, which has ever since 
been technically called ‘the Alloy.” 
The “noble lord” so categorically set to right by Mr. Heriot, was Earl Spen- 
cer,* the President of the English Agricultural Society, of the Smithfield Club, 
&c., and probably the most extensive breeder of pure Short Horns in the word ! 
It does not appear from the Herd Book, that Mr. Heriot has ever been the 
breeder or owner of one! The following is the real history of the cross, by the 
Rev. Henry Berry, and as it is adopted by Mr. Youatt in his history of British 
cattle. It should be remarked, too, that it is fully confirmed by the Herd Book, 
(an authority which Mr. Heriot acknowledges in a preceding part of the same 
paragraph, a portion of which is quoted!) as may be seen by referring to the pe- 
digree of any of the animals mentioned by Mr. Berry. 

“Mr. Colling’s Short Horned bull ‘ Bolingbroke,’ was put to a beautiful red 
polled Galloway cow, and the produce being a bull calf, was in due time put to 
Johanna, a pure Short Horn—she also produced a bull calf. The grandson of 
Bolingbroke was the sire of the cow Lady, by another pure Short Horn dam, 
and from Lady has sprung the highly valuable family of improved Short Horns, 
termed in reproach the Alloy. How far the alloy was derogatory, let facts tes- 
tify. It will probably be admitted that the prejudice against this cross, was at 
the time of Mr. Charles Cooling’s sale. * * * * Lady, before mentioned, 
at feurteen years old, sold for two hundred and six guineas. Countess, her 
daughter, nine years old, for four hundred guineas. Laura, another daughter, 
four years old, for two hundred and ten guineas. Major and George, two of her 
soffs, the former three years old, the latter a calf, for two hundred guineas, and 
one hundred and thirty ; beside a number of others, more remotely from Lady, 
which all sold for high prices—in fact, in a sale of forty-eight lots realizing 
£7,115, 17s. Lady and her descendants sold for a larger sum than any other 
family obtained.” 

The sale here referred to affords a pretty decisive commentary on the state- 
ment, that Colling “gained neither fame nor profit by the experiment!” Mr. 
Heriot's closing assertion in the paragraph quoted above, that “breeders who 
possess the best herds, have always carefully guarded against the blood thrown 
in by this cross,” is as inexcusably untrue. Earl Spencer, Rev. H. Berry, Mr. 
Charge, Mr. Champion, Major Bower, Mr. Whittaker, and a multitude of others 
among the distinguished breeders of England, have bred the Alloy, and many of 
them have given it a decided preference. This was particularly the case with 
Mr. Whittaker, who, until his retirement, was perhaps the most fashionable 
breeder of England, and the most successful seller of Short Horned stock. His 
bull “ Frederick,” considered by him, I believe, the best animal of the kind in 
England, and “Charles” (sired by the latter) the names of one of which occur 
in the pedigree of almost every animal bred by him, were of the alloy. | Mr. 
Berry’s Actonia, whose portrait graces the work on cattle in the Farmers’ Se- 
ries,’ as splendid a model of a Short Horn cow as any known, was of the Alloy. 
The American breeders almost to a man, have bred more or less deeply into this 
blood. The names of Williams, Munson, Rodman, Powell, Rotch, Orne, Henry 
Watson, Clay, Gibbons, Bement, the Messrs. Alien, the Ohio Company, &c., 
occur to me. Col. Powel’s imported bulls, Gloucester, Bolivar, Bertram,t &c. 
were alloy-ed. Wye Comet, (owned by Henry Watson,) so celebrated in the 


* Better known to breeders perhaps under his former title of Lord Althorp. 
t All ef the three named, were sired by Mr. Whittaker’s Frederick. 








nt; and may be mingled 
-but-it- cannot yield 










eastern onl pesthans 
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state, though commenci with animals . : : 

it iato his herd, and hie stock belie Sor aeenn pro am introduced 
I mi ht go on with the enumeration, but perhaps enough has in this strain. 
conclusively the correctness of Mr. Heriot’s assertion. MPP. tos 


The consequences of Mr. Colling’s successful experiment, have established 


decisively, the correctness of the’ iple of i cireumstanc 
quire it. He resorted to it to stviate the determin pod 


breeding, which was slowly but surely leadin ee! debili by_in-and-in 
tion. He not only tia the blood of the Shore Horne by ee | COnstitme 
out injury to them otherwise, but with masterly skill he improved a breed a} with 
near perfection, by engrafting on it the ar excellences of another ae 
the main far inferior! This splendid ahadiae of a much mooted and yery jr: “ 
esting question, is too important “in ite general applicatian, to be lost sieht of 
discredited under the assaults of any of that antiquate® class of sticklers ray é 
ancien regime of Short Horn blood, to which Mr. Heriot seems to M : 
George Coates (compiler of the Herd-Book) was a memorable “example of the 
same class. Once the possessor of one of the most valuable herds of Short Horns 
in En land, he disdained to cross with the alloy, and Charles Colling soon dis- 
tanced him in the competition for popular favor. Mr. Coates’ herd sunk into 
obscurity and disrepute.§ 


Ido not design to be understood as ese any new cross, having for its 


object the improvement of the full blooded Short Horns of the day. As 
& variety they do not need it. That system of an in-and-in breeding, which once 
made it necessary, has, as a general thing, long since been abandoned. It seems 
astonishing that intelligent breeders should ever have been willing to permit the 
incestuous connexion between the sire and his own progeny vy ~ 
. . . y’s pro- 
geny, and so on the third and fourth generation, yet such was fact! The 
sire and the grandsire of the celebrated Comet, sold b Colling for $5,000 
the same animal, Favori be in i ae tile 
nal, Favorite. The Herd-Book abounds in instances where this 
direct in-an¢-in breeding has extended much farther. Indeed it was difficult, 
when the entire variety consisted of but few animals, to avoid entirely such a 
course, without merging to some extent their newly attained characteristics. 
= ' ager wy gem became sufficiently stamped on the improved 
; eir hereditary transmission certain, Co g had recourse to the 
beech Laas ae Bakewell orp, to a similar step, it is probable that the 
ays dca The eee art ae have passed away, as they have done 
SOMA tb bint foes none of Short Horns is now so extended, that it is practi- 
assuming that they are alton Vike tear eee at gs tk nel Ary 
ig ge to cross them. . sedis lediarastaingeaime aed aien Be 
ut, if a breed “near perfection,” have been im i i i 
by admixture with an “ stlerine breed,” the same —* Ss, 
sively, that the inferior breed received the greatest advantage from the cross. 
In other words, Lady, and her descendants were more improved from the Gallo- 
way cow, from which they sprung, than from their Durham ancestors; but with 
this difference—the Short Horn took but one cross of the Galloway, and then 
bred back to the pure blood: the Galloway blood on the other hand, was merged 
and nearly extinguished by repeated admixture with the Short Horn. This is by 
no means a solitary examp!e of the improvements effected by judicious crossing ; 
and as it is a subject of much interest to our stock raisers, I will cite a few ex- 
amples. The Ayrshires, so celebrated for the dairy, are, as have been remarked 
on a former occasion, the produce of a cross between the miserable and stinted 
original breed of Cunningham, and some of the earlier Short Horns. The admix- 
ture between the Durham and Holderness, or, in other words, between the im- 
proved and unimproved Short Horns, was signally successful ; the produce being 
the favorite cow of all the English metropotilan dairies. The cross between the 
Short Horn and North Devon has increased the size of the latter, and very de- 
cidedly improved their qualities as milkers. An intellig ent writer in the work on 
Cattle, inthe Farmer’s Series, says— 
‘“‘T have seen many excellent beasts bred from Improved Short Horned bulls 
and Long Horn (Leicester) cows: indeed, I never knew one of these bulls put 
to any cow, where the produce was not superior to the dam; but the cross 
which I advocate, and with which I am best acquainted, is that with the Devon 
cow. I have uniformly remarked, that each succeeding cross was attended with 
a proportionate improvement in size, quality of flesh, and aptitude to fatten. In 
every instance, they have shown themselves superior milkers. * * * A 
friend of mine had about a dozen North Devon cows, small in size, but nice in 
quality, and from these he commenced, about twenty years since, breeding with 
Short Horn bulls. With every succeeding cross the stock have rapidly im- 
proved in every essential, and the only trace of the Devons I could perceive, 
was a peculiar richness in their color.” 
It is well known that Mr. Berry was very partial to this cross. The various 
sub-varieties of Long Horns existing in the midland counties of England, and in 
Ireland, have been interbred with the Durham, with manifest advantage to the 
milking and grazing qualities. And, lastly, that heterogeneous melange, known 
as the “‘ native breed ” in the United States, have been equally ameliorated by a 
Short Horn cross—rendered more valuable for the dairy and the shambles, im- 
proved in the property of early maturity, and in docility of temper. I do not re- 
collect to have seen this last fact publicly noticed, yet experience has amply con- 
vinced me of its correctness.* Mr. Jacques’ “ cream-pot breed,” as he chooses 
to designate them, are but one among a thousand instances of successful inter- 
breeding between the Short Horn and our “ native” cows. To sum it all up, 
substantially, in the language of Mr. Bolton, quoted above, “ the produce of any 
cow (of another breed) put to a Short Horn bull, will be superior to its dam.” 
‘* Take but one cross,” it is often said, and this is correct in one point of view. 
It must be understood to mean, however, “‘ take but one cross” of native or 
other inferior blood, and then breed steadily towards the Durham. The produce 
of the first cross will possess one-half of the Short Horn blood ; the second, three- 
fourths; the third, seven-eights; the fourth, fifteen-sixteenths, and soon. ‘The 
contrary course, that is, the taking of but one cross of the Durham, and then 
breeding back to the inferior variety, has always resulted in ill success and disap- 
pointment. Did limits permit, I might cite many instances both on record, and 
which have come under my personal observation. Iwill name but one. I have 
alluded, in a former paper, to some admirable cows in Cortland county, the pro- 
duce of a son of Wye Comet and common cows. The descendants of these cows, 
bred back toward the native stock, after the first generation, are in no way dis- 
tinguishable from common cattle. 
[have formerly alluded to the individual characteristics of the Short Horn bull 
and native cow, supposed to be most suitable for interbreeding. 1 will now add, 
that in following up this cross, the great aim should be to continue to adapt the 
sire to the individual characteristics of the dam. Pure blood is not all that 1s re- 
quisite in the bull, and it will rarely or never happen, that the same one is adapted 
to each individual cow in a whole herd. Take, by way of illustration, the 
“« Hoosier calf” of your Indiana correspondent, ‘“ C.” (given in your last) which 
is beautifully formed back of the shoulder, but has a heavy, coarse neck. On 
the other hand, I can see from the window where I write, a half blood heifer, 
which IJ call ‘ Princess,” which in the head, neck and crops, [ have never seen 
excelled, even in a full blood, but the rump, back of the hips, is a little too thin 
—the hind legs somewhat crooked, and the hocks turned in. Now, it must be 
evident to any man, that the “ Hoosier calf” should be crossed with a bull pe- 
culiarly delicate in his head and neck, even at the expense of a little of the full- 
ness of his points behind—while “ Princess requires a bull unusually thick and 
full where she is too thin, straight in the leg, &c. The rule is, or should be, 
absolute—never to breed from a sire and dam possessing the same defect. The 
bad point will appear increased in the progeny, and, it has been asserted, a i 
extent equalling the amount of the same defect in both parents added toget ier { 
I am not sure that Nature is quite so mathematical as this in her proceedings, 
but she always punishes an infraction of her wholesome laws. The last = 
which I shall notice is, that the bull as well as the cow, should be descende i from 
a family of good milkers. Though some have regarded this as ner theory, e. 
perience has satisfactorily proven that milking properties are hereditary in the 


male as well as the fema’e line. Henry S. rt 
Cortlandvile, April, 1810. From the Cultivator. 











is Rotch, Esq., of Louisville, Otsego RO 

t copne pe Eprrons—The error of Mr. Heriot is ably exposed by our correspon- 
dent ; but, as the subject is one of considerable importance to the cattle breeder, and 
has been much misunderstood in this country, as well as, it seems, in England, we have 
introduced here a statement by H. Cotterell, Esq , one of the best authorities on the 
matter. Itis fromthe Farmer’s Magazine for Dee. and corroborates fully the position 
of our correspondent :— : o nat b 

“In the next paragraph (of Mr. Heriot’s statement,] Mr. C. Colling perceiving tha 7 
continuing this close breeding, he was rendeysing the stock delicate, took the a | 
step of putting a Galloway bull to some of his best cows ; and that a noble mee = 
Spencer) was in error in saying, ‘ The most successful cross between two benede's — 
tle, of which he was aware, was the one between the Durham bull and a Galloway Sco 
cow, made by Mr. Colling.’ 

‘* Here, again, Mr. Heriot is in error. 
Mr. Heriot, a are his Improved Short Horns got by a Scotch bu 
asserted by his lordship. : -e—dam 

“The pete cow, Lady, (page 354,) was got bya grandson of’ Bolingbroke ° 
Phenix, by Faljambe. ingbroke— 

“The grandson of Bolingbroke (No 285) was got by O’Callaghan, son of Boling 
dam by C. Colling’s lame bull. . a 

‘‘O’Callaghan, son of Bolingbroke (No. 469) was got by Bolingbroke— dam, 
Galloway Scotch cow. ior 

‘< What breeder of Improved Short Horns would not be possessed of Major, 
Comet, Lady’s son and grandson. : t. Hubback’s pedi- 

“This gentleman [Mr. Heriot) appears to be runnin . a 7 blood in him ; not 
gree was endeavored to be stained by the assertion <4 ort Mr. Charles Colling inform- 
only John Hunter (whose father bred his dam) eneerbege true bred Short Horn.” 
ed me, that he had not the least doubt but — yard kick; and rarely a bull of this 

+ Lhave never known a pare Short tare ith his horns The grades invariably, 80 
breed of any age, that would even menace " Jar cena ° >. 
far as my knowledge has extended, preserve 


i i t breed as here asserted by 
Mr. C. Colling did no aus hove Soo was Of 
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¥ it Ns ~ Tee Pacer, tah Pacedes 25th Aug 
Se mt Tr on taxis Gentes. J.C. Fall Meeting, the week succeeding Camden. 


Bauimore, Md.- - - K 


(From the Petersburg (Va.) Intelligencer] 
To the Public. et ala 
itor of the {Spirit of the Times,” in his paper of the ot -m 
a beretbons unjust Site upon my character ; and the article which pertains 
it has been re- oblished in the Petersburg Intelligencer of the 4th instant. 
wet hi i ade an appeal to the 
privacy of my life, as well as my taste and habits, made a it eek 
public exceedingly disagreeable to me: but a due regard to my hon Aww 
allow me tobe silent. I therefore propose, in as brief a manner a P posing. 
to review this foul aspersion of an wnworthy Editor, and to one ree rang 
the public indignation and contempt which always await unprovoke 
calumny. : ’ : .! 
maggie =f been, for some time past, the peculiar pleasure s fe he) 
tor to cast indirect imputations on the character of gener, mt ome _ 
to affect much apprehension lest the high-toned eye . os Rages 
men should be scandalized by the improper coxduct . me 3 r yemee- 
It was in the unguarded indulgence of this temper that he has we u a ely 
driven to make his groundless and unwarranted attack on me; for thoug 
am no Turfman myself, it became my fortune, two years ago to sell a race 
horse to one—to a Southern Turfman unfortunately—to a | outhern Turfman 
who had not by sycophancy pleased the degenerate “Spirit of the Times; 
and it has been in the course of a labored but foiled and rebuked effort of the 
Editor to blast the character of that Turfman (Wm. N. Friend, Esq.) that he 
has unceremoniously dragged me before the public. The first and darling ob- 
‘ect of his heart unquestionably was to destroy the character and blight the 
Toespeutl of Mr. Friend. Against that gentleman he had cherished the most 
bitter and indiscriminate prejudice and malevolence; and the crusade of mis- 
representation and detraction which he waged against him has been marked 
by all the characteristics of a little mind, a vindictive temper, and a dogged 
perseverance—passions which would never, to this present moment, have suf- 
fered Mr. Friend to rest, had they not been alarmed and awed into silence 
by the master passion of this Editor's sordid soul—the love of money. The 
letters and assurances of Mr. Friend’s intimate acquaintances, protesting that 
injustice had been done him, were neither heeded or published—the letters 
and complaints of Mr. Friéhd himself were not only not published, but pro- 
nounced false, and treated with mockery. My own letter, notifying him that 
he was mistaken, not only as to the circumstances of the sale of the horse, 
but as to the conversation held with me, was ins:fficient to stay this Editor's 
haste in his mad career of defamation. Fortunately, however, for the cause 
of justice, it was reserved for a short resolution to accomplish what letters 
and protestations could not effect. __ ' a a 
The abusive article against Mr. Friend, which appeared in the “ Spirit of the 


Times” of the 11th of April, excited the attention and aroused the indignation | 
of his friends and the public; and a regular meeting of the Newmarket Jockey 


Club happening to occur shortly afterwards, that body adopted, unanimously, a 
preamble and resolutions, which, had they been from the pen of inspiration, they 
could not have hit their object more directly. Knowing that this unworthy Edi- 
tor’s love of detraction was exceeded only by his love of luere, they at once 
struck that quick and diseased chord of his heart, and in a trice brought him to 
a sense of danger, but not of justice. They ‘“ Resolved, That in the opinion 
of this Club the conduct of Mr. Friend in the purchase of Duane is without sus- 
picion or reproach. The assaults upon his feelings and character in the ‘ Spirit 
of the Times’ have excited our warmest indignation, and deserve the unmingled 
reprobation of all just and honorable men ; and that, entertaining as we do very 
different opinions of Mr. Friend and Southern Sportsmen from those insinuated 
by the Spirit of the Times, we recommend to all the members of this Club to 
yield no longer their support to a paper which is the organ of such unwarranted 
calumny, but to withdraw their subscriptions, and aid in the establishment of a 
journal which will do equal justice to all parties.” . 

Presto! change! ‘“ Let justice be done, though the heavens fall, exclaims 
this cringing, sordid, time-serving Editor. ‘Such an array of facts” (imme- 
diately after the adoption of the foregoing resolution) “came to his knowledge, 
supported by corroborative circumstances,” (but how, when, or where, is not 
detailed) “as to leave no doubt on his mind that Mr. Friend should be held guilt- 
less of any blame imputed to him so far as regards his payment for Duane. 
Perhaps the Editor had seen the Resolution of the Newmarket Jockey Club—I 
say perhaps, forhe never once intimated such a thing. And itis possible, that 
as Mr. Tag-rag (in the facetious story of ‘‘Ten Thousand a-Year,” with which 
he is now regaling his readers) thought Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse a very contempti- 
ble fellow when poor and friendless, but a marvellous proper man when worth 
ten thousand a year, so may this Editor have thought Mr. Friend unworthy to as- 
sociate “with gentlemen in Virginia and at the North’’ while he deemed him 
embarrassed and without influence, but “no one can exceed him in the cheerful 
readiness ” with which he will change his thoughts and swallow his declarations 
concerning him, when the Wowihiariet Jockey Club not only recognize him asa 
gentleman, but threaten to withdraw their subscriptions from the “ Spirit of 
the Times.” 

Had this miserable E.litor been satisfied simply to retract his calumnies of Mr. 
Friend, I should have been not only content, but gratified. I should have been 
pleased that justice was done Mr. F., whilst as to the motives of the Editor of 
the “ Spirit of the Times,” I should have felt but little concern. But the pre- 
posterous effort which he has made to hold me up to the community as the au- 
thority on which he has uttered his slanders, proves him not only destitute of 
penitence or magnanimity, but that the commission of one calumny has but 
prepared him for the perpetration of another. It is a contemptible subterfuge ; 
and it becomes my painful duty to deprive him of this last hope of escape from 
public condemnation. Iam constrained to expose him, deprived of all shelter, 
and stripped of all disguise, that offended justice may “lash him naked through 
the world.” 

On the 7th of March last it pleased this Editor, in his widely circulated pa- 
per, the ‘Spirit of the Times,” to allude to the sale of Duane (which had been 
made in private between gentlemen) in the following manner :—* Duane was 
sold after the first heat ” (meaning the first heat over the Beacon Course in June 
1838, in which Duane had beaten Boston) “ to Mr. Wm. N. Friend, of the Cam- 
den Course, for $12,000—(“ in a horn !”’) 

John D. Kirby, Esq., believing that the Editor, in the above allusion, designed 
to charge Mr. Friend with dishonorable conduct in connection with said sale, 
addressed him a letter from St. Petersburg on the 11th of March, in which he 
exculpated Mr. F., explained the circumstances attending the sale, assured him 
that the facts stated by him (Mr. K.) were well known to many of the most dis- 
tinguished sportsmen, and requested him to present the matter in its proper 
light in his next paper. ‘ 

In the “Spirit of the Times” of the 14th March, the only notice taken of Mr. 
Kirby’s letter is in these words :—‘‘ The matter respecting which J. D. K., Esq., 
has written us, might as well perhaps be let alone. Mr. K. no doubt thoroughly 
believed in the truth of what he has written us, but he is in error—The mat 4 
transaction has been again and again related to us and others by N. T.G. Turf- 
men at the North have ever looked upon it as a most unsportsmanlike proceed- 
ing, while a much stronger term would be requisite to express the feeling enter- 
tained by the public generally of the transaction. Again we say, the subject, so 
far as F. is concerned, had better be let alone.” 

That paper reached me in the regular course of mail; and as soon as my at- 
tention was arrested by the above notice of J. D. K.’s letter, I was satisfied that 
allusion was made tome. Icould not possibly divine what Mr. Kirby's letter 
sae Gee paretelly malented by the Editor; but I was compelled to 
latter part of dhe there conn me as to the history of Duane’s ~a The 
nothing I had ever said to hi e, owever, excited my suspicions, for I new that 
tho and ak Sceal © him could justify him, or any one else, in pronouncing 
a stronger term ” in aoe unsportsmanlike proceeding,” much less “in using 
of the extielethed bitueas ton to it. I was moreover satisfied from the temper 

ee dusiice was designed Mr. Friend. For the purpose, there- 
fore of doing justice to him, and of forestallir f 
I wrote the two following letters on the 23d of M. J theand fe = Py name, 
to Mr. Friend, and the other to the Ed; arch, and forwarded them, one 
itor of the “ Spirit of the Times :”— 
MECKLENBURG, Va., March 23d, 1840. 


Dear Sir :—At your particular request I will here state t i i 
stances connected with the sale of Duane ; I sold and parte Dy eapics be Ma yo 
on the 8th of June 1838, the day of his race with Boston over the Beacon 
Course ; after the first heat and before they had started for the second The 
price was $12,000, payable on the Ist January 1839, and if he won the Face half 
the purse ($500) was to be paid in cash to Col. McCargo. I understood that 
you were purchasing the horse for yourself and three wealth gentlemen of 
Philadelphia. In the afternoon of the same day, after reaching the City of New 
York, we had a conversation respecting the execution of the bond, when you re- 
marked that, inasmuch as the horse vo | unexpectedly lost the race, you were of 
tie opinien the gentlemen alluded to would not agree to join you in the pur- 
c ; and as you did not wish to involve any friend by inviting him to become 
boar security for 80 an amount, consequently I must either take a lien on 

orse or take him To this I replied that I could not accede to either 
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mes. 
proposition, as I sold the horse to you under the most auspicious cireum-tances 
ing his high fame, and the. at ability of tof winning the purse— 
having the first heat and the being greatly in his favor. The conver- 
sation then closed by your remarking that you could not say more until you 
could see the gentlemen who were to have joined you—whose names it is un- 
necessary to mention. Early the next morning and previous to your leaving the 
City, I went to your room and remarked that as you had expressed great doubt 
whether the gentlemen you had spoken of would join you in the purchase, if you 
would give me your bond with Col. Johnson, security, so as to make it more 
available, I would deduct $1000. To this proposition you replied, that it was 
liberal, but as the Col. had already been so kind to you, you disliked to ask him. 
Shortly after this, I met you again, at the Boat, on the eve of your leaving with 
the horse for your residence. On the same day I informed Col. Johnson of the 
proposition I had made to you, andhe remarked that if you would ask him he 
would become your security, as he had confidence in your integrity, and had not 
then made you a title to your New Jersey property. On that day or the next 
the Col. and myself left for Philadelphia, where I met you on the following day, 
and asked you whether you had made arrangements with your friends to join you 
in the bond—to which you remarked that you had either not seen them all, or not 
mentioned it to them all, I do not now recollect which; though you believed 
that they would not join you, for the reason before stated. I remained at Phila- 
delphia some four or five days to have the matter satisfactorily arranged. On 
the 14th, we closed the business by you giving me your bond for $10,000, with | 
Col. Johnson and J. D. Kirby, Es4., securities, payable on the Ist J anuary 1839, 
with interest from the date. At your instance I furthermore state that I have | 
never had any reason to believe that any one save yourself has now or was to | 
have had any interest in the horse,—excepting the three gentlemen whom you 
had expected to join you in the purchase. 
connected with the sale of the horse. We had several conversations between 
the time of the sale and execution of the bond, but I deem a recurrence to them 
superfluous. In conclusion, I will here express my sincere regret that any 
allusion to the transaction has found publicity, inasmuch as it was a private 
matter, and you had been exonerated from all liability. Whatever may have | 
been any opinion as to your course, growing out of the difficult and embarrassing 
circumstances under which, I have for some time had reason to believe you 
were placed during the unsettled state of the transaction, I now take pleasu 
in review of all the circumstances, in saying that I hold you in the same esti 
tion that I did previous to the sale of the horse. 
I am respectfully yours, 
To Wm. N. Friend, Esq., Petersburg. 
; MECKLENBURG, Va., March 23d, 1840. 
Dear Sir.—In your paper of the 14th inst., I see you have acknowledged the 
receipt of a letter from J. D. K. the contents of which I know not, as I have not 
seen him. In that notice I ay re you have reference to me, a¢ I there see 
the initials of my name. You doubtless allude to the sale of Duane. Please do 
me the particular favor of writing to me on the receipt of this, and state the 
grougds on which said allusion is made—and detail the conversation to which 
you have reference, and your understanding of the same, and by so doing you 
will oblige Yours respectfully Natu't T. Green. 
To Wm. T. Porter, Esq., New York. 
ig letter led to the following answer from Mr. Porter and reply from my- 
se 


New York, March 28th, 1840. 

Dear Sir.—In reply to your queries relative to the understanding I had of the 
conversation which took place between us in relation to the sale of Duane, I 
have to remark briefly, that I was led to believe you were not justly treated in 
the matter, and this impression I received from yourself. 

I must premise, however, that some misapprehension appears to exist in the 
minds of a party of two or three at Petersburg relative to an expression made use 
of in my “Memoir of Boston.”’ I refer to the words “in a horn,” relative to 
Duane’s sale. They seem to have got at the wrong “end of the horn” in some 
way. I never spoke of, nor alluded tothe race as anfair, or anything of the kind, 
nor ever permitted it to be hinted at in my paper, as I always considered it per- 
feetly fair, though circumstances attending it produced an entirely different im- 
pression on the minds of the public generally. I still think John Hartman 
might have won the 3d heat, but whether he lost it from error or judgment, 
carelessness, or design, I cannot say, and never have expressed an opinion. 

I remarked that, ‘ after the Ist heat Duane was sold for $12,000 (‘ in a horn’) 
to Mr. Wm. N. Friend, of the Camden Course.” I did so from knowing some- 
thing of the circumstances attending the sale. You may recollect asking my 
advice at the time. You took me aside, and informed me you had an offer of 
$12,000, and half the purse, if he won, for Duane, and asked if you had better 
accept it; after speaking to me of your situation, &c. &c., I advised you to do 
so, as $12,000 was too large a sum for you to have invested in a single horse— 
told you the money could be better invested on your estate, &c. I do not think 
you told me who made the offer, though I heard of it and the sale a few minutes 
subsequent to our conversation, which occurred directly after the Ist heat. 

By the expression ‘‘7n a horn,” I meant to be understood that you never re- 
cewed $12,000, the sum agreed upon for Duane. That you never did receive it 
($12,000,) you informed me personally, first, I think, at the Baltimore races, in 
May last.—The substance of your information was this, that after the race was 
over, when you applied to F. for a settlement, he, instead of paying you the 
money, offered you his note. Of course this you declined, and he offered you 
the horse again. Finally, as you were placed in a position of great delicacy 
and embarrassment, you were forced to accept his terms, that is, to give you a 
bond endorsed by Messrs. Wm. R. Johnson and John D. Kirby, for ten thousand 
dollars, a part, or all of which matured (I understood subsequently) about Janu- 
ary 1, 1839 —That was my understanding of the matter from your conversation. 

At the Camden races, in the latter part of May, I again conversed with you 





on the subject, and was induced to consider you ill-treated in the premises, as 
did many others, for the matter was frequently discussed. 

At Trenton, the following week, you asked me what you should do’?—that | 
after selling the horse at the loss you did, you could not get your pay—that the 
interest, even, had not been paid—that the bonds were past due, and that neither 
of the endorsers, or Friend, would give you any satisfaction. You spoke of a 
resort to the Law, &c. &c., and exhibited to me the bonds themselves. I think 
they were shown to Walter Livingston, Esq.,and Col. Nolar@ at the same time, 
but I am not positive. You shewed me the bonds one day before we went down 
to the Course, in the rear of Snowden's Hotel, where we stood conversing on 
the subject for half an hour. I think Messrs. L. & N. came up while we stood 
there, and entered into conversation. I recollect perfectly well advising you not 
to proceed to extremities, but to take Col. Johnson and Mr. Kirby aside, and 
calmly talk over the matter. I had the greatest confidence in their doing you 
justice when they were put in possession of all the fects, dispassionately and 
fairly. I understood from you it was your intention to sue Mr. Friend on his 
bonds as soon as you reached Long Island, &c. &c. &c. How the matter was 
eventually settled I never knew; I merely knew this, that while the horse was 
nominally sold for $12,000, you never received that amount, and have always 
looked upon it as ‘‘a hard case,” so far as you were concerned. | 

While in Kentucky last Fall, I conversed with Mr. McCargo and others on ! 
the subject, and am not aware that they understood the matter differently from | 
myself. Indeed, we conversed so freely in relation to it, that had any misunder- 
standing existed in our ideas of the transaction, it would have been noticed and | 
explained. 

I have written in such haste that I may not have made myself understood; I 
trust, however, it will be a satisfactory explanation. 

Very respectfully yours, 








| 


Wa. T. Porter. 


, MECKLENBURG, Va., April 6, 1840. 
Dear Sir: I received yours of the 28th ultimo, on yesterday. The transac- | 


tion of the sale of Duane appears to have caused some excitement, which J am 
in hopes is now at rest, as I have seen no allnsions to the matter of late. Mr. | 
Friend has been entirely exonerated from all liability. I will be sorry if any | 
hing pence to him should grow out of the fact of my only getting $10,000 | 
instead of $12,000 as was our bargain, at the time of the sale, being satisfied 

that Mr. F, was placed in an embarrassed situation throughout. 

In your letter respecting the transaction connected with the sale, &c. &c., I | 
perceive several mistakes, doubtless unintentional, both as to the circumstance | 
as well as your understanding of my meaning, though I deem it unnecessary to | 
call your attention to them, as I hepe the matter is done with. _ Uses | 

Very respectfully yours, Natu’t T. Green. | 

Wn. T. Porter, Esq., New York. , 

I pray the reader to remark, that in my reply I informed Mr. Porter that I | 
should be sorry if any thing prejudicial to Mr. Friend should grow out of the | 
fac: of my only getting $10,000 instead of $12,000, as was our vargain, af the | 
time of the sale, being satisfied that Mr. Friend was placed in an embarrassed | 
situation throughout ; and also, that I notified him of his/ahoring under several mis- 
takes, both as to the circumstance of the sale and his wnderstanding of my 
meaning, though I did not deem it necessary to call his attention to them, as J 
hoped the matter was done with. Was not this a suflicient withdrawal of my 
name as authority for the statements contained in his letter to me? Should any 
thing stronger have been used in a respectful correspondence between gentle- 
men? 3 
What then will be the astonishment of the reader to learn, that this editor, 
five days after the date of my reply of April the 6th, in the course of an abu- 
sive article which he published against Mr. Friend, published his letter to me of 
the 28th of March, suppressed my reply thereto, of the 6th of April, and, in effect, 
toclaimed me as the authority on which he based his offensive charges against 
r. Friend! “There!” (says he, after publishing his letter and suppressing 


| 








mine,) “have we not made out our case? We merely intended by the expression 


+ Pk, een SO 


“im a horn’ that Duane was not sold for $12,000, and wna: 


proved it by the seller, the purchaser andendorser.” * * « . 
given our authority for the expression we have made use of, and “ie, ‘a 


connection with the transaction.” 


But his “connection with the transaction” did not end here ; for 
pened that a short time afterwards the Newmarket Jockey Clu} ‘Po 80 fy 
a slanderer, and resolved to withdraw their subscriptions from the et iy 


the Times.” It therefore became, as if by miracle, the im 
conscientious Editor to do justice to Mr. Friend “ though 
fall.”” But as the falli 
rather a serious matter, it occurred to this unhappy Official tha 
vicarious victim in an humble individual like myself. 
30th ult., after pusillanimous] 
and cringing apology to Mr. 


the parties, Mr. 


the remark to disabuse himself and others of any erroneous impression t} = 
have entertained,) the only information reflecting’ upon him, as ; 


payment for Duane, came to us, personally, from Mr. 
alone.” 


Green 


Since then it seems that this traducer is determined to hold me u 
rity for his calumny, and that too, after I warned him against it in 
language which would have been sufficient to any mind of delica 
! it becomes my duty to rebuke him ina language which th 
The above statements are the facts prehension may understand, and the most obtuse insensibility feel. 


ment; 


I then say, that the accounts which the Editor of the “ Spi 
has published of his conversations held with me on the subj 
Duane have just enough accuracy in them to give them the s 
while they are, in their fair construction, true intent, spirit, a1 
genious but wilful perversion. 

It is not true that I ever had any conversation of any kind 


ee daty fat 
the heaven. 
of the heavens—or—the “ Spirit of the Timas Nou 


Hence, in his 

crawling through several periods o 
ir. Friend, he declares, “It is our convict 
we deeply regret it, that injustice has been done to Mr. Friend in 
for it is clearly shewn that though he paid but $10,000 for D 
$12,000, as was supposed, yet that that sum was the price agreed , 


IS ory. 
* ve hay, 
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e 

Cds »., 
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t he I } Way 
Night find 


a t ft . 
f Mock Pegres 
10n, then, al 
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VANE instead ¥ 
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. Green's statement to the contrary notwithstanding 4°" 
another connexion, he says, “so far as Mr. Friend is concerned, ( 


And Q 
‘and we " 


w May 
Cgards 4, 
aR, the 
himself, anq bin 


P 4s an AUtho. 
@ Manner ani 
cy and Tefing, 
© dullest cog, 


rit of the Times" 
ect of the sale af 
emblance of try 
id meaning, gy ;, 


» MUCH less abo, 


the sum received for Duane, with him “at the Baltimore Races in May. 1839" 


I was at that time attending to my domestic affairs, at home, i 


re 
n Virginia, 


It is not true that “the substance of my information” to him (either a Beis. 


more where I was not, or at any other place where I was,) was 


Race was over, when I applied to F. for a settlement, he, 
the money, offered me his note.” The Editor knows I never 
sertion. He, as well as many others, knew at the time that t 
on a credit. I therefore had noright to demand or expect the 


that after th 


instead of paying p, 


made such ay 4s. 
he horse was sjj 
money, and acoy. 


plaint that F. did not pay me the money made in the face of a person who kyo, 


that I had not the slightest greasy to ask it, would have ir 
I was a blockhead, or that I thought the Editor was one. 


nplied, either, that 


It is not true that the Editor “ again conversed with me on the subject at ji. 


Camden Races in the latter part of May,” although he declares that, from thy 


conversation, “ he was induced to consider me ill-treated in the premises, » 


did many others, for the matter was frequently discussed.” 
the sale of Duane passed between us at the Camden Races. 


sation between us touching Duane, at that place, related to his performancesty. 


fore he went to New York, and in that conversation Mr. R. 


Not one word aby, 


The only conver. 


Stevens and (yj 


McCargo (if I am not mistaken) participated. The truth is, and it will no dou 
astonish the reader, that the first conversation which ever occurred betwee, t\p 
Editor and myself, in relation to the sale of Duane, took place at Trenton, sone 
time in the first of June, 1839, and the dast one at New York, a day or tyy 


afterwards. 


It is moreover true that up to the time of that conversation at Trenton, I lal 


never mentioned to any living man the adjustment which had 
between Mr. Friend and myself in the sale of Duane. 
can bear testimony to the strict accuracy of this statement. I 
the censorious might attempt to handle the transaction to 
Friend or the Horse, and therefore, although the facts had in 


finally taken place 


My most intimate frien 


apprehended tha 
the injury of Mr 
some way becone 


known to many, I, myself, carefully avoided all conversations on the subject, ax! 


evaded questions asked me concerning it. 
eflrontery to say that “* my representations were forced upon 
bonds themselves were thrust upon his notice. 
fresh on the subject. At the Trenton Races, in June 18339, 


with the expectation of receiving a portion of the debt due me 
I, one day, accidentally fell into the company of the editor of the 


Times,” who commenced a conversation with me on the subje 


And yet this reckless Exlitor hast) 


him,” and that the 


My recollections are perfectly 


where I had gone 
from Mr. Friend 
* Spirit of the 
ct of the blooded 


Stock, and after a while asked me “if I had any more young Duanes’” and io: 


lowed up the question by saying “‘ that the sale and race of 
considerable excitement at the North, and moreover that it 
ported I had to make a deduction of $2,000 on the sale.” F 
session of the ramor, and knowing his extensive intercourse an 
deemed it proper to respond—which I did by stating, that 
cumstance was one which I had thought proper to mention t 


Duane had caused 
was currently re- 
inding him in pos- 


1ong sportsmen, | 


* although the cir 
O no one; it wa , 


true that in adjusting the sale of the horse, I had deducted $2,000—that I lad 
taken Mr. Friend’s bond with Wm. R. Johnson and J. D. Kirby, securities, for 
$10,000, in discharge for the $12,000 for which the horse was sold ;” but I ds- 


tinctly told him * that the arrangement was an amicable one, a 


nd that I regretted 


to hear of its publicity :—to which he replied “ that but for the circumstauce oi 


my being a private citizen, he wouls have exposed the who 


communication on communication had been piled on his table in r 


le transaction—tor 


lation to w 


affair,”—whether by the word “ affair’ he meant the sale, or the race, or bot, 


Iam unable to say. Thus the public may see, not only whet 


her I obtruded the 


agair on the editor's notice, but also, whether I told him that “ finally, bem 
placed in a position of great delicacy and embarrassment, I was forced to accep! 


jis terms (Mr. Friend’s) and take a bond endorsed by Messrs. 
and J. D. Kirby, for ¢en thousand dollars.” 
[ Concluded on page 231.) 


Wn. R. Johnson 





LOUISIANA COURSE, NEW ORLEANS. 


HE FALL MEETING of 1840, over the above course, wil! con 
nesday, 2d Dec., and continue five days. 
First race, a match for $2000 a side, Two mile heats, Mr. Dunc 
ch. f. Houri, by Langar, out of Annot Lyle by Ashton, vs. Mr. John 
h. Sorrew, by Defence,out of Tears by Woful. 


ymence the Ist Wee 


an F. Kenner’s Im) 
F. Miller’s Im; 


SWEEPSTAKES OPEN FOR FALL MEETING, 1840. 


We, the subscribers, agree to run a sweepstake race with colts 
Spring 1840, Two mile heats, subscription $300 each, $100 forfeit 
make arace. To name and close the 10th Nov. next. To come of 


Course the Ist Wednesday, 2d Dec., 1840. Now five subscribers, viz.:—J. | 
| Duncan F. Kenner, F. Duplantier, Jno. Armstrong, and Thos. J. W 


: HURDLE RACE. 
We, the subscribers, agree to run a hurdie race, Fall Meeting, t 


| Louisiana Course, One mile, Gentlemen Riders, to be dressed in 
| $200 ent. $20, the second horse to receive back his entrance from the Proprietors.) 
| first hurdle to be 4 feet high, the remainder of the hurdles 3} feet high, and five bur 

To close the 20th Nov., 1540. 


inthe mile. Four or more to make a race. 


and fillies 3 yrs. 08 
. Three or more! 
T over the Louis 

? P TO! 
ells, Esqrs 


o come off ovel the 


Jockey style. . 
The 


Now sevel 


subs., viz.:—Jno. R. Grymes. Jno. L. Lewis, M. Marigny, J. Holland, Jno. Holden, (™® 


Daunwoy, and Chas. C. Kennedy, Esqrs. 
: } SWEEPSTAKES FOR 2 YR. OLDS. 
We, the subscribers, agree to run a sweepstake race with colts 


| Spring 1840, Mile heats, over the Louisiana Course, N.O.. at the Fall Mecting 1 ss 
sub. $500 each, $300 ft. Three or more to make arace. To name and close tle 


Oct. next. Colts tocarry 75lbs., less 3lbs. for fillies and geldings. 


; —Col. A. L. Bingaman. 


SWEEPSTAKES FOR ALL AGES. 
We, the subscribers, agree to run a sweepstake race free for all 
over the Louisiana Course, N. O., Four mile heats, sub. $1000 each 


| to make a race; the race to come off the 3d Wednesday in March 
| Close and name the 10th Feb., 1841. 


Now four subs., viz.:—-Thos. 
son, and Thos. Watson, Esqis., and Col. A. L. Bingaman. 
SWEEPSTAKES FOR 2 YR. OLDS. 


We, the subscribers, agree to run a sweepstake race over the Louisiana 


, 1841. 


ana fi es 2 yrs 

ana ! 104 

f 184 
h of 


Now one sub., Yi 


ages, Spring f ent 
{ ! 
yh. ft. Fourorm 


J. Wells, J. $. Gam 


Cc yurse. NO 


Spring Meeting of 1841, to come off the 3d Wednesday in March, with colts ane © 650 


yrs. old; colts to carry 75lbs., less 3lbs. for fillies and geldings, Mile heats; *' 
each, $300 ft., only $100 if declared and paid to the secretary of the (lub on ©) 
The second best horse 


the 15th Feb., 1841. Five or more to make a race. 
half his stake, $250. To name and close on the 15th Feb., 1841. 


All nominations post marked the 15th Feb., post paid, to the Secreta'), 


borne, New Orleans, wili be good. 
The distance and prizes to be run for on each day, over the Lou 
Orleans, Fall Meeting of 1540, will be made known in due time 


pe'ors 
to rece ve 


Mr. C. Cia 


. “4 ¥ 
isiana Course, Ne 


C. CLAIBORNE, 


Secretary of the Louisiana Jockey Club, > 
Gentlemen that have subscribed, and those wishing to subscribe, to aly ‘ 


New Orleans 
f the above 


stakes, will make their nominations to Mr. C. Claiborne, New Orleans. 


July 12th, 1840.—{jy 15] 


ad 





PASSENGER FOR SALE. 


} TITH aviewto a division of this valuable and distinguished racer, t 


hree-fourtiis 


yprove 


him, including the control, will be sold to the highest bidder for cash, cody 


paper, at 60 or 90 days, on the 25th inst. 


It is needless to assure the public be 
ger is entirely sound and free from lameness, having recovered from a s'r" 
| the right fore-leg, that disabled him at Trenton during the races there last mo! 
| safely assert, from a private trial given him at Camden last month 

that he can beat any horse in the country at that distance, having mac 


splint cn 
splint © 
h. ]ca 
of Two mile hea 
je what was P* 
1 a horse of ub 


nounced by competent judges an extraordinary run. I also believe him 4 to be unes” 
questionable game for any distance. His health and condition are belie Ve ieagreemel® 
ceptionable. Ile is to be sold entirely for a division, there being s°" es CORBIN: 
among his owners as to his future training, &c. JNO. 5. 
July Ist, 1840. ‘le heat in his race * 
P.S. It will be recollected that Passenger made the best two mile hea » time- 


Trenton last Fall, and that a 3d heat, that has been made by any 
viz. 3:44. . 


horse of th cyl 





SWEEPSTAKES, MARIANNA, FLORIDA. 
fie: following Stake is now open to come off over the Marianna Co 


Annnua! Meeting :— 


° 
urse, at the nex* 


¢ p ali 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Agee 


Now three subscribers, viz.: 


the 4th day of Aug. next. 
Cone ee teen a, teal Col. J. J. Pittman. Mr. 


Messrs. Head & Smith. 
{je 27] 


John R. Fort. 


D. PITTMAN, Proprieto 
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CENTREVILLE TROTTING COURSE. 
g following Stakes are o 
T iF ore to make a field. 


be ann trotting horses, Two mile heats in harness, sub. $300 each, h. ft. 
"*" «| trotting horses, Two mile heats under the saddle, sub. $300 each, h. ft. 
‘egos never having won a purse over $100, Two mile heats under the saddle, 


\) each, h. ft. 


5 ~ orses never having won a purse over $100, Two mile heats in harness, sub. 


0 close on the Ist of Aug., and the horses to be named 


gh pee - s never ot won a purse or stake, Two mile heats in wagons weighing 
5. #0" #100 each, h. ft. 
orst ; never having won a parse over $100, Two mile heats in wagons weigh 
cu. $100 each, h. ft. 
’ os never having tretted for match, purse or stake, Two mile heats under 
». sub. $50 each, h. ft. 
‘rses never having trotted for match, purse or stake, Two mile heats in har- 


» $50 each, h. ft. _ ; 
‘yses never having won a purse over $50, Two mile heats in harness, sub. 


$ rd cing horses (Oneida Chief excepted) Mile heats, best 3in 5, under the sad- 


#50 each, h. ft. e 
aciag horses (Oneida Chief excepted), Mile heats, best 3 in 5,in harness, sub. 


. | orting horses never having won purse, match or stake, Two mile heats under 
suv. $100 each, h. ft. 
trotting horten, Sar having won purse, match or stake, Two mile heats in 
b. $100 each, h. ft. 
es to close at 9P. M. on the day above named at Parmlee’s Bowery Cottage, 
to the ** Secretary of the Centreville Trotting Association.” A) stakes trot- 
» governed by the rales of the Association.” Ciy 11-3) 


a POINTER DOG FOR SALE. 
giOR POINTER, well broke, staunch, and fetches well. For further parti- 








\ <a enquire of J. T. BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. Y. (jyli-tf) 
: SWEEPSTAKES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
- Jiowing Staxes are now open to come off over the Washington Course, at the 


Meeting of 1840. 
| sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats. Three or 
‘ke arace. To close Sept. Ist, 1840. 
sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. Three or more to 
e. Toclose Sept. Ist. This Stake is confined to nags bred or owned in Mary 
District of Columbia at this time. 
wishing to make entries to either of the above stakes are requested to ad- 


Proprietor, at Washington City. 
tSeptl WM. HOLMEAD, Proprietor. 


——— |MPORTED MALTESE JENNY FOR SALE, 
‘s.TESE JENNY, imported, 7 or 8 years old, measures under astandard 14 hands 
\ ful) measure: her ear is 134 inches long; will be sold low. 
*~ -aton to be made, if by letter postpaid to GEO. W. MILLER, 446 Broadway, New 
' [je 27-4) 





Tattersaus. 





LONGWAIST FOR SALE, PRICE 1000. 

\GWAIST was bred by Messrs.Camp & Turner, near Huntsville, Alabama, in 

[, <8, and was got by Sir Archy, his dam was got by old Pacolet, g. d. by Alpheus, g. 
2milla, by Imp. Dare-devil. 

; was got by Lmp. Jonah, his dam by Old Celer. For further particulars see 

ster. Longwaistis a rich chesnut, with a small star, and one hind foot white 

pastern joint, stands 15 hands 3 ins. high, with plenty of length, bone and mus- 

‘ith the exception of the loss of one eye, from an accident, without blemish. 

he was 6 years old, and was a winner at one and four mile heats. He has 

it few good mares, and not more than ten or twelve of his get have been 

t five have been winners. He is a capital cross for Leviathan, Margrave, and 

s. Ile was avery game and stout runner. His legs and constitution are 

\ fine Ww. : e MINOR. 


24th May, 1840—{je13-8t) 


CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE, N. J. 
T if following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course at the 
Fall Meeting of 1840:— . 
|. Sweepstakes for Fall Meeting of 1840, for 3 yr. olds that never started, Mile 
scription $100 each, h. ft. Three or more tomakearace. To name and close 





). Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that never won a race, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, 
[Three or more to make a race. To name and close Ist Sept. Now two sub- 


Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. Three or 
To close Ist August. 


nake a race. 


\o. 4. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three or 
sake arace. To close Ist Sept. 
Sweepstakes for 4 yr. elds that never won a race, Two mile heats, sub. $300 
$100 {t. Three or moreto make arace. To close Ist Sept. 


weepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Three mile heats, subscription $500 each, $200 ft., 
the proprietors add $500, provided three start. Three or more to make a race. 
I ind close 15th Sept. 
7. Sweepstakes for all ages, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three or 
make arace. To close on the 15th Sept. 
emen wishing to make nominations will please address 
{-t 1 & 15 sept) ALLEN & HELLINGS, Proprietors. 


CARRIER PIGEONS WANTED. 
4 VERY liberal price will be paid for a pair of CARRIER PIGEONS. Application (if 
A tter, post paid) to be made at This Office. 


‘3 ‘ 
ith, 1840. 


_ SETTER PUP FOR SALE. 
\ EMARKABLY fine Setter Pup, three or four months old, very beautifully marked, 


e procured by application at this office. Ie is nearly white, with ye 
ay 30. 











©. F. M. NOLAND, : : 
: ( \OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, and act 
» \ as General Land Agent. 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16) 
FINE THREE YEAR OLDS FOR SALE. 
T" ) following fine 3 yr. olds, having had the distemper badly this Spring, which will 
robably incapacitate them from running, will be disposed ot on very liberal 





OWN BROTHER TO DOSORIS, by Henry, out of the dam of Goliah, Dosoris, 
Floranthe, etc. 3 yrs. old; heis a light chesnut, in the highest racing form, about 
is high. 

HALF SISTER TO JOB, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Jemima hy Thornton’s Rattler. 
rhis filly, also 3 yrs. old, 1s a chesnut, about 15 hands high, and very promising. 
York, May 2, 1840.—[{my2] W. LIVINGSTON. 

- RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. 
T (E well-known race horse, RICHARD OF YORK, a black stallion, six years old, 
Star, dam by Shylock, etc. will be sold on liberal terms, on application to 
DUNCAN F. KENNER & BROTHERS, 
84 Canal st., New Orleans. 
stn we ; CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
PHERE is alate imitation of my Tablet Razor Strop, manufactured by a pocket-book 
\anufacturer of this city, who hucksters them about the country, stating that the 
‘is manufactured by a man who made mine, which assertion I declare to be false, 
vorkiman of mine ever assisted me in making the Tablet, and after having been 
/ years engaged in bringing to perfection an article the has surpassed all others in 
sion and celebrity, it isinsupportable to have that character destroyed by a vile imi- 
and as | have not any person travelling for me or vending them about the coun- 
ey can only be obtained from respectable merchants, or at the manufactory, 163 
G. SAUNDERS’ METALLIC TABLET RAZOR 








A pril.—{my2-tf] 








‘way. Please to be particular 
‘UP, four sides. 
emen ave respectfully invited to bring their dull, old razors, and test the supe- 
‘ity Of this article. 
_\" 4" beral allowance made to merchants. (my9-3m 
.,, SWEEPSTAKES, HUNTING PARK TROTTING COURSE. 
T A: oa wig Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course atthe 
Fall Meeting, 
; l For horses that never trotted for match or purse previous to the time of closing. 
“  Jehon $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, in harness. ; 
*. Por horses that never won a purse over $100 previous to the time of closing. 


“Tipton $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, under the saddle. ’ 
ae or horses that never trotted for match or purse previous to the time of closing. 
r “00 each, h. ft. Twomile heats, under the saddle. 


§ AR. or horses that never won a parse over $100 previous to the time of closing. 
reach, h.ft. Two mile heats, in harness. 


© ove stakes will close onthe 15th July, 1840, and the horses to be named two 
. preceding the meeting, of which @ue notice will be given through the “*Spirtt of 


= ¥ 


41ihes, 


mS ‘cress tothe Seeretaryof the Trotting Association, care of J. M. HAMILL, Marshall 


Dd " 
; ©, Piitlade 
BS Biladelphia, 


{je13) 





a FOR SALE 
[LES OF THE“SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.”—Vols. 5,6, 7, Sand 9,are on sale, bound, 
+ the Sudscription price. Address M. D., care of this office. June 13. 


ST. BERNARD DOGS WANTED. 





sad slut. They must be thorough-bred, and a pair from one year to eighteen 


“Sold would be preferred. The price is less an object than the quality. Peni at 
lice, pr 


She 





ese - 

: RE P FOR SALE. 

ny A Rood MARE, imported by the subscriber from England. She was bred by Mr. 

for 46 S08) Neat York, amd sold when 2 yrs. old to the celebrated Mr. Beardsworth, 
$ 5 MANE aS, 

8! 3yrs. old, she ran at Wooster Spring Meeting, for a sweepstakes, entrance 

ars net ss ut Which five colts only started. Before the race the odds were in her favor 

a he field When near the goal, and nearly a distance ahead of her competitors, 

,, (own down by a mare erossing the track,injured in her fore leg, and rendered 
ah arther performance. 

2 °! dark bay color, 15 hands 1 inch high, of good racing shape, and possesses an 
| oustitution, Her stock is of the most durable character and blood, not sur- 

She ic. tY Of the late importations. 

bie yy gg, a'tery, out of Nevice by Young Filho da Puta—her dam the Walton mare 

Ly Meteuyy LO!TIS" in 1808-9—Two-shees by Asparagus, out of sister to Mother Bunch 

Wesro, o J0F So L call her) is now supposed to be in foal to Duane. Gentlemenin the 
‘nent | Sesirous to purchase may have a great in. Price $1000, and no less. 

Pep og Ved in Cotton and Tobacco, i€ more convenient tothe purchaser. Apply to 

ne W. WALLACE COOK, Philadelphia. 


— = 





to come off between the I4th and 26th Sept. Three 


Pia | its - . by . 
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TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1840. 





ik bee) JULY number of this magazine Grmehe, 7, Vol. XI.,) was published on the Ist 


of July, from the Office of the “ $piri Times,” No. I Barcla , 
cau Hotel. It is embellished with A BEAUTIFUL ENGRA y Suast, Ames 
The following is its Table of Contents:— FUL ENGRAVING on Steel, by Dick. 

EMBELLISHMENT. 
DEER HUNTING IN SOUTH AMERICA; 
Engravedon Steel by Dick, from a Drawing by William Turner, Esq. 





CONTENTS. 
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The Epidemic Among Cattle.............--.--0---ceee- aclineeanntliaeie tae 
Unsoundness of the Horse: By Professor Stewart.................-.-..... 355 
On Thorough-pin, etc.: By Mr. J. W. Ions, V. S. ........-.-.... ethlnatedd 356 
Notes of the Month: By the Balter... .....casceccacaccoccn-ccenccve-coceancech ce 357 
The Cracks of the Day......-.-.. 207 | Bap*e-wing.....<......eccdecn0.- 361 
Recent Importations of Cattle ... ‘* | Roanoke Colt Show.............. 362 
Extraordinary Performance......-. By ON i nits ncthncneus doekerene 7 
Gano’s Challenge to the Union.... 360 | Fanny Wright..................-- vs 
Boston’s Acceptance......-.-..+. “ | Black Maria.......... phonebesion ao 
Sales of Stock (32a eo 2c ‘¢ | Jemima Burbridge................ - 
The Last Derby ...... Sen a a 361 | Game Laws of Pennsylvania..... “ 
FOR FoOOOUN ods cc “ | Names Claimed ................ a 
Turf Register_....... da Abbie sida Lnenedlth bE SPO ised nssd=voesécdebc, cance. 363 
Blood Stock ot W.C.Tilghinan,Esq. 363 | Blood Stock of John J.Ambler,Esq. 363 
9 “ F.G. Murphy & Co. ‘“ - ” “ T. D. Watson, Esq. 364 
“« «&  ® ‘John Maxwell, Esq. “ “ bi ** Geo. F. Keene,Esq. “ 
Pedigree of Imp. Scout..........- 3 
American Racing Calendar, 1840. Races at 
Frankfort, Ky., Capitol Course .... 17 | Camden and Philade)phia ...... veer 20 
Tuscumbia, | ER eC Od SROs TAY: So. cen cnendecncon 21 
St. Lewis, Mou 80 32224. ee 18 | Clarksville, Tenn., Woodlawn Co.. 22 
Crab Orchard, Ky...........-----. ‘* | Fredericksburg,Va., Mulberry Co... * 
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WM. T. PORTER, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Turf Register” and of the “ Spirit of the Times.” 
New York, July 4, 1840. 


IMPORTED THOROUGH BRED HORSES AT PUBLIC SALE. 
oe will be sold by Public Auction, the following thorough bred horses (imported 
from England byH. P. Simmons, Esq., of Ancaster, U.C.) in the city of Toronto, 
on Friday, 10th July—during the Toronto Races. 
No. 1. A bay stallion, SOMONOCODROM, brec by: Mr. Smith, got by Brutandorf, his 
dam by Traveller (son of Camillus), out of a Hambletonian mare bred by Mr. Garforth in 
1818—her dam Vesta, by Delpini, out of Faith by Pacolet. See Stud Book, Vol. 4, page 





383. Brutandorf was got by Blacklock, out of Mandane, Manuella’s dam, the winner of | 


the Oaks. 


} 






THE SPIRIT OF ‘THE TyyEs. 


A CHRONICLE oF 
The Curt, Ficld Sports, Literature and the Stage 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


THIs well known weekly publication, which was established 
tof, in the City of New York, has now reached its Tenth mo gy Lhe Preseat edi- 
very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen ee of the 
fines: texture, and on new type. It is embellished with the largest and omg of the 
finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodical in the Unit ~ ghighly 
The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following distinguished AMER weer 
ImporTED HorsEs, designed to constitute an American Sportin Gallery sere and 
with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics and Performances 0 ~~ 
with incidental notices of their contemporaries, ete. The Engravings corres Me iw 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published in London, of the Win. 
ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Steel Plate 
expressly for This Paper, from Ongina] Pictures in oil by the most eminent Artists :— 
BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. BaLtz Perron, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dick after TRovE 


The property of Col. Jonny onsiek ‘ot Fort Mitchell, i. Engraved by Dick after Trove. 
The property of James Jackson, Roy, of ierenens ‘Ala.; Engraved by Dick after Trove. 
The property of Col. WM.R. JoHNSON, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick after TRoyR 
The property of Col.J.H.TowneEs,of Lexington, Mise’ Engraved by HInsHELWooD—TROYE. 


Included in the number of Engravings published during the last volum 
Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the Sade wi oat 
Sylphide,” engraved by HinsHELWoop on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CHALon 


and INMAN. — 

The First Number of th New Voleeer otek ior | 
: ‘irst Number of the New Volume of ‘* The Spirit of the Times”—the Tenth— 
issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was published in a new and beautiful dictas end 
the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, uniform 
with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will be presented to the subscribers. 

A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published, 
arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two 
and one of one mile winners. -These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every race 
of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried 
the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and place of the 
race, and areference to the page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 
published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense ; 
Wise oe practical use, and increase in value every year. A list of ENGLISH 
the Englisn — for the same year will also be published in the volume arranged in 

A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORS i 
owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., ain’ be pabtneid ic tae 
volume ; and in addition, there will be an abstract of every great Trotting Performance in 
America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 
has beencompiled from several authentic sources, and will be extremely interesting as the 
only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 

An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, will also appear in an 
early number of the volume, and will be found convenient to breeders for designating the 





age, color, pedigree, owner, place and price of standing, of nearly every distinguished 
Stallion in America. 

in addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volume will contain 
a faithful and copious record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK, 


No.2. Aniron grey stallion, BRAHMA, dropped in 1833, out of Scrambler (a Waxy | Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments ; Essays on 


mare) by Solyman, out of Gipsy by Trumpator, out of Sister to Postmaster by Herod. 
See Stud Book, Vol. 3, page 453. 

No.3. Abay mare, LA BAYADERE, bied by Lord Chesterfield, got by Leviathan, her 
dam Dahlia, bred by H. R. H. the Duke of York, got by Phantom—her dam by Waxy, out 
of Moses’ damby Gohanna. See Stud Book, Vol. 4, page 79. 

No.4. A bay mare, THE BUSTARD MARE, bred by Mr. Nowell, got by the Castrel 





Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 
the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 
complete the Sporting Department, full details, original and selected, will be given upon 
all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
other Athletic and Manly Sports. 

Another part of the design of the paper willembrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 


Bustard—herdam Bequest, by Election, out of Legacy by Beningbrough. See Stud | TURAL DEPARTMENT, desighed to promote the interests and minister to the instruc- 


Book, Vol. 4, page 42. 

No.5. A BAY COLT, got by Glaucus, out of La Bayadere, dropped in 1837. 

No. 6. A CHESNUT FILLY, got by Actzon, out of the Bustard Mare, dropped in 1837. 

No.7. A TROTTING BROOD MARE, (known as the Ritchie Mare) with her foal by 
Somonccodrom. 

Nos. 8,9, and10. A Span or CHESNUT HORSES, 4 years old, aud a variety of tho- 
rough and half-bred colts and fillies, 1 and 2 years-old, got by Somonocodrom. 

Certificates of pedigree will be furnished. Short credits may be given, if required, by 
furnishing approved endorsed notes. 

Ancaster, U. C.. 15th Jume, 1840—[je27-3t] 


HARBACK’S HOTEL, 
ORNER OF SEVENTH AND CARPENTER STREETS, between Chesnut and 
Market streets, Philadelphia.— Horatio HMarback (late of the Forrest House) respect 
fully informs his friends and the Public that he has taken this well-known establishment 
aud has entirely repaired and improved it, and is now prepared to receive transient cus- 
tomers. His rooms are large aad airy, andturnished neatly. His bar is kep{continually 
supplied with the choicest liquors the market can afford—also, a superior let of cigars of 
different brands. His table cannot be surpassed by any in this city, and his servants are 
active and obliging. He hopes by prompt attention to merit the patronage of his old 
rifends, and the public in general. March 14. 
OLIVER FOR SALE. , 
tig thorough bred race horse was sired by Mayday, a son of Virginian, and he by Sir 
Archy ; Mayday’s dam by Florize!. Oliver’s dam Young Betsey.Richards, who was 








sired by John Richards, her dam (Modesty’s dam) Cinderrilla ; Cinderilla’s dam was | 


Maid-o’-the-Oaks—Modesty was got by Expedition. It is deemed unnecessary to say 
any thing further as to the stock of Oliver, for better can’t be found in the country. 

Oliver run seven races, and won five out of the seven, beating Col. Johnson’s celebra- 
ted colt, PAilip, on the Trenton Course, and three or four others, in as good time, or bet- 
ter, than had ever been made at that time on that Course. The rest of his races were all 
run in goodtime. It is not necessary to say any thing further as to Oliver’s speed. He 
stands among the first, and as to his bottom no one need doubt of that. 


BARNES 8. SMOCK, 
Holmdel, N.J., Feb. 25, 1840.—{feb29) DANIEL HOLEMS 


IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE, 
O. 1. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLESWORTH, who is now standing near 
Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners wish him to 
serve. He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- 
nounced by the best judges far superior in form to his predecessor. 

No. 2. Chesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone and 
Whisker), dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- 
ton, out of Penelope. 

No. 3. Chesaut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter’s Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari- 
nella by Soothsayer, cut of Bess by Waxy. ; 

No. 4. Bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 


Whalebone. ’ ; 
No.5. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, winner of 








the Derby. She by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- | 
| so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 


ther to Muley Moloch, and half brother ef Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick 
Andrews. 

No. 6. Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 
Whiskey. 

No. 7. Bay filly, (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 
tan, out of Advance. Galata wasthe best mare of her day; she won the Oaks, beat Lu 
cetta a match race, and won many other first rate races. : : 

These mares, imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which wasimported by 
Col. Hampton, have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 
blood in England. : 

No. 2. is row with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his stand in Kentucky. 

Nos. 3,4, 5 and 6, are with imported Ricdlesworth, and will be bred to him. 

No.7 will be trained in the Fall. ! 

Such an opportunity for purchasing valuable brood mares rarely occurs in the South 
West, anJ these may be had on very accommodoting terms. J. C. NOTT. 

Mobile, Ala., March 28, 1840.—{ap11) 


WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. — 
ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
wanting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
“ gaturated wood” is used or “ pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire, and will preserve iron 
frem injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
quently tested in public— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street; also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted by him to be fire proof; also one of Scott’s pro- 
fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Gaylor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
than one hour —the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the ~~ with charcoal, and continued 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
the furnace and opened, when all the books and papers were found perfect. The same 
fe may be seen at the warehouse. . 
a general assortment for sale on ~ poe per nee ae —_ a = ? $200 
of any dimension, wi e most superior locks in use. 
each. Orders promptly executed, y ’ ENOS WILDER, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 114 Water st., New York. 
We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, and 
know that the test was fairly made. We believe, from our knowledge and experience 
of the various kinds of safes, that the above kind is vastly superior to all others, and 
that they will endure without injury ten times as much burning. There are thousands 
beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it seemed te be their 
unanimous opinion that the burning of so large a quantity of coal, with the blast of three 
blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, produced a hotter fire than is ever made bya 
burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace was much longer than éafes 
are generally exposed to fire, whilst it is sufficiently intense to do them injury. 
DANIEL FITZGERALD. 
S. Aue. Pisrce, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 


t., 1839. 
Rasenieene ee, a ae Tt Pserer S. M. Rina, Commissioner of Deeds. 


N.B. The public are cautioned against those persons who are ever ready to deceive 
the public is eaneneneiall and professions. No person will be an authorized agent to 


i ificate under my hand. 
sonore wow ts) 9%: EN Os WILDER, Patentee and Manufacturer. 
New York, April 18, 1840.—{ap18-6m) 








FISHE ERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Ceatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 
We brece | Sport direct from Londop every Play, immedia’ coy on being issued from 
Bhe laree, “th the utmost possible regularity and despatch, keep always on hand 
‘an... “SSortment of theatrical works in the country. 
find «1 * ol Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 
er thar .., Weir interest to call, before seeking eisewhere, as the advertisers assure 
chm, ths in the play-way can be purc but which wili be found at their 
low penis and which will be disposed of on the most accommodating terms. 
oo, -Jiftg in numbers,“ Tarner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,’’ embracing 
inber!.. wet pieces of the present day. 
De Dray British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller's Modern 
8 always or Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces—comiplete 
Vn. #¢ orders attended to with promptness. 


"Ps ‘ooe upin strong wrappers, and sent byma _any part of the Union. 


, must be addrcssed-to 
Dec. 28 





$.J.SYLVESTER'S - 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
S and 130 Broadway, at which effice he has been established for the last 15 eats 
Uncurrent Money taken at the ett o Loong gates, and A —_ hed we a“ proc 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance returned according : 
ee otinedtttainn and Drafts collected on a)l parts of the United States, Canadas,and 


Europe. Ireland, Scot- 
Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ire ’ 
land, or Wales, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and amburg,0F persons 
at a distance have only to remit the amount to 8. J. Sylvester, with instruc ’ 
‘ompt attention. ba 
ompills ar Exchange, Bank of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 


at the highest price. bought and sold. All communications 





tion of breeders of fine cattle,sheep,&c. Selections from the mc:$ approved American 
and English writers on these important subjects wil] be constantly found in its columns. 

In the course of the Volume will be given ProrEssor STEWarT’s work on STABLE 
ECONOMY, entire, with ali the Plates andDrawings. This capital wok, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six pages. It is 
‘‘A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a great 
number of Ercuines and OvuTLINEs on the plan of ‘ Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also be increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses inthe Union, engraved in a style of superior 
finish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already in the 
hands of the most eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other in rapid 
succession, and due notice will be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 


ceived. 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lona, of Washington City; Painted by De Lattre 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March. 


ARGYLE, . 
The propertyof Hen. Pierce M. ButLer & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by TroyE 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C. 
Published on the 23d May. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Jonn CampBE._, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the Owner. 
Published onthe 4th July. 


MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. Now in the hands of the Engraver. 

The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted to 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 
Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and widely circu- 
lated in theatrical circles. 

Again, selections will be constantly made from the periodicals of this country and Eng- 
land, and thus be formed a lively and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
several pages. 

For all these varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of typos! aphical execution and general elegance of ar- 
rangement, is second tonoae ir the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper can 
order it through their post-masters, or remit by mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, wii) be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
~ as the valuable Statistical fables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
the year. — 

Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 
For One Year's Subscription, $i0:nadvance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5inadvance. 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5—Each subsequent insertion, $1. 

I> Extra copies ofthe LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 

Publication Office at One Dellar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Union, 














KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 

HE FALL MEETING of 1840 will take place, as usual, on the 2d Tuesday, 13th of 
Oct. next. 

The following Sweepstakes are now open to be run for over this Course, to wit: 

No.]. The Sewell Stakes, for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, subscription $200 each, h. ft., 
with the privilege of declaring off by the Ist of Sept., and paying $50. This Stake closes 
Ist of Aug. next. Now three subscribers, to wit: 

1. George Goodwyn, not named. 
2. James B. Kendall, not named. 
3. E. J. Wilson names ch. f. by Imp. Barefoot, out of full sister to Medoc. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. To name 
and close Ist day of Sept. next. Five ormore to make a race. Now two subs., to wit: 

1. Geo. Goodwyn. 2. Wm. McCargo. 

No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Four or 
more to make arace. To name and close Ist day of Sept next. Now one sub., to wit: 
Wm. McCargo. 

No. 4. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Three mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. Four or 
more to make arace. To name and close Ist of Sept. next. Tothis Stake I have the 
promise of four entries positively, if no accident happens to the nags before the day of 
closing. 

No. 5. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Miie heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Torun Spring 
Meeting, 1842. To name andclose Ist of Jan., 1841. Now five subs., to wit: 

1. Gov. Samuel Sprigg. 4. R. D. & Hy. Shepherd. 

2. Col. Frs. Thompson. 5. Col. Wm. R. Johnson. 

3. Jas. B. Kendall’s ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte. : 
JAMES B. KENDALL, Proprietor. 


Kendall Course, June 25, 1840.—{jy4—4t} 


OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
pe following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course at the 
Fall Meeting of 1840, which will commence on the 2d Tuesday in Oct, . 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, subscription $300 each, agg ‘0 — 
and close Ist day of September, 1840. Four or more to make @ race. Now one su 


scriber. | 
Sweepstakes for all ages, Four mile heats, saber. $1000 each,h. ft. Three or 

. To name and close Ist of Sept. aw 
marriage Mecting, 1643.--Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, 
$100 ft. To name and close Ist of Jan., 1841. Twenty to make arace. To this stake 


ietor gives a gold cup, value $500. Now thirteen subs. 
whe Pi Weoting. 1844.—Stallion Stake, with the get of stallions the Spring of 1640, Two 











ners Fe yams atta Gocenies s. J. SYLVESTER, 
130 Broadway and 22 Wall street. 


mile heats, sub. $500 each, P. P. Four or more to make a race. To close Ist of Jan., 
subscribers : And 

a ew 1 Y.: N. Olivers names the get of Birmingham. 

" -W. W. Bacen names the get of Monmouth Eclipse. 

_ G. Malory names the get of Woodpecker. 

_ W. Buford, Sr., names the getof Cripple. 

_ A. L. Shotwell names the get of Grey Eagle. 

. R.H. Long names the get of Wagner. 

. John C. Beasley names the get of Imp. Leviathan. 
Fall Meeting, 1844.—Produce Stake for colta and fillies then 3 set Two mile heats, 

sub. $500 each, $100 ft. To name and close Ist of Jan., 1841. Now twosubs. _ 
Address fjy4) Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


k Trotting h awroL er articular ly at the New York 
HE well-known Trotting horse . For culars apply 

Hippona, 65 and 67 Watt street P CODDINGTON & McMANUS. 
New York: December 28, 1839. 


NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS WANTED | 
LIBERAL price willbe paid for a Newfoundland Dog and Bitch, eon months 
old. Those of adark color would be preferred, and they must March38. 

breed. Apply at This Office. 


WATKINS & ASKHAM, 
RENCH AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Hanan, See oe 
York, and 180 Regent Street, London. Uniforms and Fancy Ur ‘ tdec ia 
and other Appointments. Prices extremely low for oe 
Or GEORGE H. HITE, 
Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 
INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 a Pay Pi Ah y= 
Ho = a opposite the lewer corner of St. Paul’s Church Yar ones: 


“IDO wo 
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THEATRICAL NOTICE. 
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, you're wanted—now—immediately ? 
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ca (a distance of 30 miles), where it was entombed, anda ma 


3 Se ei re wan ifice 
T° MANAGERS OF Tmagh which thee | epee Meds Benge nk fed, without the Our wort ger left the stage abruptly, and hurried into the dressing- | ment, surmounted with a bust of the lamented Inez, erected to co — 
trouble and Orr oer ts Ge abort ag be aed mpeg ei Agee wre od = room. “ t is it—for heaven’s sake, what’s happened !” So far the facts of this most melancholy story. The libretto of the Ope 
rofession having suggested to the su bers the necessity o g agency however, has, in the true spirit of poetic licence, departed consider 


Pstablished in this city, page Const respectfully declare their intention of so office 


forthe express purpose of doing business for Managers and Actors throughout 
at a just and reasonable remuneration. 


Books will forthwith be opened for the names of actors of known merit—none but such 


need apply. 


The Agenay Office will be opened on the Ist July, 1840, at 129 Nassau street, Clinton 


e Union, 


























“Why, there’s a boy outside wants to know if you'll let him in for a 


shingle !” 


Demoniac yells of laughter drowned the poor manager’s execrations as he 


rushed from his persecutors. While at D-— we were deserted by * Damna- 





- ’ ably ‘ 
them. For instance, the discovery of Pedro's attachment for Inez js "Y from 


most coeval with her death; the murder of Alphonso by Gonzalez j. ame . 
and applied to the same time ; and the slaughter of the innocent offsprin re, 


; . < ing of the 
hapless lady, and her still more bapless spouse, is contingent Upon both thee. 
circumstances. Inez di Castro is pardoned at the instance of Blanche 















Hall. ., | tion.” Poor fellow ! ingo in “ "asi he, her 
Applications for books, music, &c. instantly attended to. A ae ae on aid. h he bl low a cast for Stingo in “ She stoops to Conquer 3 At | rival; in the Uibretto her royal father-in-law is murdered almost causelessiy 
janie youn POVEY . rehearsal he blurted out “ Bless your heart for a dear sweet, d—d mischievous | the traitor Gonzalez at the banquet which ensues on their reconciliation - *. oy 
[ie 27-2m)J : son of aw—e.” fants are murdered at the same time by the same monster, and she herself = 
é . ‘‘ That’s the text, to be sure,” observed our manager mildly, “but you musn’t partaking of a poisoned cup presented to her by this fiend in human form, fre 
Things Cheatrical. say it at night—you must modify that scbant becomes insane with grief at the loss of her children, the death’ of her sire. | —_ 
H “Ged ~Y meppecd o at expression. 4 __ | the absence of her husband, and then dies of the poison she has drunk—,,.. O} 
; : _ modified it thus at night—‘ Bless your heart for a dear sweet, d—d mis- | tho grave of Constance, the first wife of Pedro. It will be seen, therefore a 
Mrs. Firzwitii4m, the charming actress, is now in Boston, though not play- | chievous son of a b—h.” the book-maker has departed widely from the history, but that he has done so yg. — 
ing. She has been very successful at St. John’s, N. B., whence she has just re-| Pot Pie threatened his life, and the next morning he was missing—he had | is quite another question. We think not, and we think moreover, that some scen,. 
turned. She willbe in town early next week. She leaves New York for Eng- | gone—no one knew whither. ‘It thus became necessary to engage a new pro- ee re aad ae pera = far “ego a of tragic emotion, eoy\j “Pel 
iand by the British Queen on the Ist of August, to fulfil engagements in London, | pert d a » = heeeein @kh o raw York ave been fancied out of the rejected materials of the fair and fond, bu erring pa 
xnstting! ; if gue 888 POny MORES CF menager eccortmgly MrIUCs 8 Nee ankee, | Inez di Castro's biography, and some situations full of a far more soul-toychi,° boas § 
Dublin, and Liverpool. She will return to this country early in October, and pro- | named Simeon , who was a great admirer of the “play actors,” and very | emotion. But as the libretto is but secondary in the score, it does not become ,> "The 
ceed to the South and West. desirous of “larning to act out himself.” This individual on his first visit to | to dwell on it longer. We, therefore, proceed to the principal part of the work i rie 
. " y ata ‘ - yt} shi ; . n 
Fanny Etssver is to open at the Park on the 10th of August, and the Woops | the Theatre was completely beside himself,—he laughed and whooped extrava- —the — eo ara ; The oo. with - oer — is of as S 
8th of August. cee common-place a character as can well be imagined, having no striking melodie, overlo 
are to follow her. They are expected to open on the ‘ ve & maple gantly, and ot length exclaimed mt to sympathize with in its score, and no harmonies which show the slighies; a safety 
Theatricals seem brisk at Montreal. Mrs. Creswick is there, with a long lis ‘“ H—I mighty! du they act so day times, or be they all tight neow ! tence to deep learning, or great abstract knowledge of the science of inus; wt 
of others, whose names are less familiar. He afterwards became a constant patron, and would linger all day to see the | Of nearly the same characteris the opening scena, which is a kind of chorus jy T's J 
Mrs. Baupock is playing at Troy, inthe corps of Mr. Flynn, as we learn, Stage players” and listen to their “ queer talk.” Of course, many were the the nobles — aor — — 7 —— a IN recitalivg bo. oct 
yg ‘ : ; st ee . : } , rOnz the attendant —a third, w is a dialosy ; 
Mrs. Durie is in town, though without an engagement. Miss Ranpo.rn haS | « gsefig ” put upon him, to the great indignation of Pot Pie. On one occasion, ae Secunia biteves rreemen e- reer amp ona oe # Ogu of “Jo 
: . liblo’ : : ‘ ; . . xe desc ; ; S$ redeemed jn rint 
returned from Albany, and is now pleying at _— Pigeon ce indict having to set the stage for the bed-chamber scene in ‘‘ Victorine,” he received great degree from the doom of dead flatness by two spirited and impaseion r whom 
town, and report says is engaged for the new National. She has recently de- | secret instructions from his “ salesmen.” Pot Pic was in front when the cur- | solo passages, in which the King apostrophizes the shade of Constance, Pedr, uot 
clined a profitable engagement at Montreal, in consequence, it is understood. tain went up, and came behind the scenes in a towering passion, having perceived | first wife, on being informed of his son's attachment to Inez di Castro. [t coy, pateri 
| in full sight under the bed a large brown vase de nuit. A basket of fish being | ™°°°S *— ee, pa 
- = rT in t na: 5 ' may 4 
- £ ; . : : . Oh Dio ! qual benda tu mi strappi dal ciglio ! Ow! 
Theatrical ventures il the Countrg. required for some piece, he was induced to believe that live fish were necessary. Ahi misera Costanza! ingrato figlio "" &c. Pan 
-——. It was near night, and being apprised that eels would answer the purpose, he | and isa fine burst of musical declamation. Scene the fifth presents Inez in the -_— 
THE GAGGING CONCERN.—No. III. hastily rigged a bob and repaired to the river, his kind instructors informing him | gardens of her own castellated abode, reading a letter, which announces the nea; 
that he must by no means return empty-handed, as the piece could not possibly ere pe _ —_ he truth, 8 ana Pg to oer ee charac. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE “ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.”’] s . . . : ‘ . ¥ . ter. e€ solo par ° sung y her, as s é€ listens to the coming ot her husband, 
be performed without the fish. ‘The time came for lighting up, but no Simeon ! though not of the first order of fine musical composition, is beyond a doubt of g a 
Pein OSS Pot Pie was wroth to a degree, and performed the duty himself. The play had | yery high order in pure science ; and it was given with a force of feeling, a depth 
““ Now you robbers,” exclaimed Pot Pie, as we whirled up to the D just commenced, when the poor property man arrived pale and haggard, the per- | of expression, a tenderness and a pathos, by M adame Persiani, that, perhaps, she The 
Hotel, “T'll b h ] hat the | a d will vith th ._ | fect picture of despair. Pot Pie throttled him, exclaiming— has never equalled, certainly never surpassed. Nothing, indeed, could well ex. any © 
ee, et you the glasses that the landlord will meet us with the tongs in| “|, \,, ; ; .» cel the style and manner in which the passages over | 
Ini lhnindl. eral dialled: @ What do you mean, sir, by neglecting your duty ! J ae, To) 
We watt incredulous, but nem aware that our prudent manager never hazard-| Well, nace, Squire *” cried the unfortunate Simeon. “ Zou may give me and— Pee Sitting eae Seg select 
se et P Ps the bag—but it aint my fault! I done my yaller dod derndest. I bobbed and “Or quell, astro a me sparito,” &c or Tr 
ed a wager, unless positive of winning, no one was found sufficiently demented p : : ; Api ’ g y oe. aad 
; bobbed, but by Jehossyphat ! I couldn’t get the darn’d obstinate cusses to bite ! _ ' ; 
to take him up. The stage stopped, disgorged its contents, and sure enough an “To bite? what bit ? who bite 7” were executed by this gifted artiste. A duo, as between her and her damsels, Th 
individual made his appearance at the door, extended one hand to our manager, ‘ a ny " 4 “a 1 * pat ; succeeds ; thie was inferior to the preceding, inasmuch as the choral portion of diet 
and brandishing a pair of tongs in the other, exclaimed,—‘“ What'll you haive ?” em darnation biaste oe : ; j it was not perfectly sung. Don Pedro then appears on the scene, and here, in 
We marvelled much and creatly to the gratification of ourmanager. Weasfter- “ Eels!” yelled Pot, releasing the affrighted Simeon. “TI see it all; oh | truth, the most admirable features of the uvpera begin to develope themselves shou 
: eat g Pr “sg he P those infernal vagabonds will be the death of me!” And he rushed into the rhe impassioned dialogue which takes — between the lovers—the heart-full, accol 
wards ascertained that Pot Pie some years before, while lessee of the Ports- ; on punatate ue oll freua the bettem of bis heart. Simosn followed hope-full twain—is full of the finest and most dramatic effects imaginable ; and Tt 
mouth Theatre, had made: an ‘ezcrescence’ to D , with a portion of his com- dressing-room 7 NE oir a wp Ae taeag - ae ~* | full justice was done them by Rubini and Persiani, to the manifest delight of the am 
pany, and was of course well acquainted with the peculiarities of mine host, his fully believing his rag . , "J “pp or audience. Of the scene that follows little can be said ; it is a dull recitativo, in . 
PO samgeh teal bis telbible peanticd off inviting'en old atquaiatancs « Look a here, Squire,” he cried, I know it’s a hard case—but don’t go off most parts, relieved, it is true, in one or two passages, by touches of material cline 
‘ 4 ‘ h ib . : d ‘i mad, Squire ; Tl tell you what, if a salt codfish "ll be any object, by the jump- feeling, exquisitely expressed, in tne interview between Inez and her children, Cane 
to drink a0 seen So he arrives. | The ‘Gbation over, our manager ep Kernels F Jehossyphat Ill pay for it myself!” The succeeding scenes too—nine and ten—are of the same character. Not so, 
determination to wait upon Mr. P. s, the owner of the hall, and desired some | 98 /€20SSYP + desi 6 n however, the eleventh. In this scene Inez receives intelligence that her child- P. 
one of the corps as a companion. Simeon bumed with a desire to “ act out. : , ren have been spirited away by Gonzales ; antl all the mother gushes from her Bur 
«Come. W. ” said Pot, “go with me to give me a little confidence.” “ Squire,” he would say, “ by lightning, you'd oughter gin me a chance to} heart in a stream of wild and stormy melody, not often equalled in modern music It is 
“ Giv little h—I.” : th ly of the dutiful subject appear out onto that ere platform. I don’t care how long the piece is, by mighty ! But ‘the crowning glory ”’ of this act is the final scene, when Inez and Pedro avow forts 
ee ee, ee ee oe I'll get perfect into it soT can say it by heart and not make a mite o’ mistake. their marriage in the presence of Alphonso and Blanche of Castile, and the an- M 
Others declined with sneers and oaths, declaring themselves perfectly com- ger h—-| mightedly Id et ten caieinineae, SF gered father and irate King sends the luckless wife to prison. This, indeed, is ee. 
fortable where they were ; so not choosing our modest manager should be en- Oh, Squire, how h—I mig ees, tabs ee one of the triumphs of the composer, and very deservedly it is so. In the second price 
tirely forsaken, I volunteered to escort him. He was very grateful, tendered Great, therefore, was his joy when our age good-naturedly consented to act the action of the piece becomes more involved, che dramatic situations more 
me a short six, and scowling at his disobliging dependents genbtesed something give him a part. “ My Lord, the banquet waits,” was the difficult speech with | interesting, and the music generally is of a more exalted and sustained charac- T 
Sy ° ° . . : a , i ;! ; 7 » tla 
b és ' d—d fool t knowi hei ood he intended to d which he was entrusted. Sim. was in extacies, and during the whole day was ter than in the preceding. The melodious soliloquy of Blanche, in whose gentle The 
asou--7 aa odls not Knowing their own good, as he intended to drop bosom pity aud jealousy contend for the mastery, is in a pure taste, and it has a hou: 


“ a-sayin’ on it over, and a-actin’ on it out.” He eagerly sought instruction as 
to the mode of delivery and requisite action, which was of course freely and 
kindly given him by his friends. He was instructed to stand with his left leg pro- 
truded and his body thrown back at an angle of forty-five degrees, to nod his head 


in at the other hotels to make a good impression, &c.” At this several indivi- 
duals hastily rose as if to accompany us, but Pot Pie waved them back, and ta- 
king my arm, we sallied forth, and were soon in the presence of Mr. P——-s, the 
owner of the Hall, and one third of D into the bargain ; a large fat man, 


pleasing effect correspunding to its purity; and it is but justice to Madlle. F. 
Grisi to state that she executed it in a way which left little or nothing to wish 
fur on the part of the most fastidious critic. The passage— 


‘Ah! perche, perche, dal cuore, Hi 
Cancellarte non posso!” 




















° . . : os ag r 
with a rubicund visage, and a still small voice. He immediately recognized on nie sige 8 smpongacd “ an -— re eg oar _ vik ain in particular, called down the plaudits of the house in the most unreserved and 1 
manager P.P., and led the way to an elegantly furnished apartment, where sat the barnquet waits.” He was greatly mee as the time a his entrance ap- unequivocal manner. Consistently with our observation, at the outset of this be 
his spouse, surrounded by a bevy of children. proached, and when he found himself out on the platform, the applause ane | act the interest of the situations, as well as the excellence of the musical ex- | dow 
‘‘Here’s Mr. H. my dear, and one of his preformers. Mr . Mrs. | laughter (for everybody knew Sim.) completely knocked his faculties on the | pression, increases, until, in the fifth scene, the listener is completely carried : wee 
' ) a , re it 5 Sage Load Bi ‘oud fect. Alas! the words had forsaken him, but re- | @W2y by the torrent of melody poured forth from the powerful and flexible organs of K 
P—s, gentlemen—umph !—altogether on the New England Farmer—umph! | 2¢a¢. His attitude was perio deg ni batts hibits ; " 
» Fenuiemen—ump: gether gian rmer—ump ine li aan calf ahag di “Wee an eeenintnn panes be drawied Rubini and Lablache. The eighth scene exhibits Inez in a dungeon. It is in- ne 
—improvement of stock—these children are all ours—umph !—this is "Gustus, | ‘9g @ glimmering of Me sense, sib ganertg —— Ne drawled Oul—| +oduced with a solo on the violoncello, which, but for the brilliant manner in 
my oldest—umph !—’Gustus come to me tother day, and put twenty-five dollars ‘Mr. Randolph, your supper’s been ready for some time! which it = played, — seem a os rag i —— — : the Ye 
: ’ 99 .9 opera. e bitterness of regret, the languishing of a fond and faithtul heart, 
hake Say yr, FOR Sy nennny ee pom heey dein’ 1: Gaye Bayseettier Sevees, Mer Majesty’s Theatre. the yearnings of a mother's ae and the spalealenée of despair, are correctly fou 


father,—umph! Says I, ’Gustus, go trot °em agin,—umph !—so J gin him back 


Persiani's opera, “ Inez di Castro,” was produced at this theatre, for the first | expressed in the delicate and delightful solo sung by her; to every portion of my 


the twenty-five, and put twenty-five more tu it—umph! Day or tu arter, ’Gus- | time in England, last night, with the following cast of characters :— which Madame Persiani did ample justice, and amply succeeded in enchanting of I 
; om? oT al ’ 1 . 4 ; we abes. . 
Ne er ee Oe Nh; nage emg 62825 0..00 85s: Sig. Lablache. Se ee ee meee, babes, Sor for 
e, father, I'm busted. Says I, ’Gustus, you needn’t trot no more horses— ND TNR II ii sin ss a cndcacenasecese ce Sig. Rubini. series an oleiilinn dodanie fe ta { felicite 3 “felt. for ch Hee been éron 
umph! Well, Mr. H——, you can have the Hall, it’s all ours—umph !—them Gonzalez (a nubleman)........................ Sig. Morelli. ee 206 Se eer ee Os CUP Ss POCHY 58 FUtl, LOT she has Veen 
pat hey're all ; — h! Roderigo (captain of the Royal Archers) Sic. G. Gall; again wnited with her children. She has obtained her husband's pardon and and 
panne tu—they're all ours,—umph ' —them stores tu !—all ours,—umph -— (Sg i re ra aati te Moi Persiani theirs too. But death is in the cup; it isdrugged by Gonzalez; she drinks— é dat 
umph ! Blanche (Infanta of Castille)................... Madlle. E. Grisi and she isdoomed. This scena concludes the second act; and, although, per- i el 
So having settled terms, and imbibed some excellent brandy, we took our leave, Elvira (attendant on Inez)..................... Mad. Bellini. haps, of an inferior order to the finale of act the first, it is, nevertheless, of a ’ el . 
. ; . ‘y ana : im at “all h pti . ea ey elem hides > F 4 : very noble character. The third act is but brief; but it is full of stirring inci- 
being cordially invited by old P s, to drop in upon him a we The plot is partly founded on the following well-known passage in the history fae striking situations, and dramatic effect. The King has been murdered; § dre 


umph !” 


of the beautiful Inez de Castro, and partly invented :—Don Pedro, th 
We opened in due time to a crowded hall, and our performances were well at- oy ee Pa Tid 


: the infant child f Don Ped d Inez di Cas been slain ; the wretch- . T 
7 the Fourth, King of Portugal, subsequently to the demise of his first Sp wraps ae ane tnew es Westen Rave been slain ; the wretc " 
wife, 


ed wife and more wretched mother has become insane from those accumulated 


tended for some time, notwithstanding a powerful opposition from the ‘ Metho- Constantia, secretly united himself to Inez di Castro, a descendant of the | horrors—those dreadful sorrows. She strays into a churchyard, and like the ; “" 
dizers’ who held “ pertracted meetin’” during the whole of our stay. We at- ae <p Pag on gg a hag rey! wy owe a be dying swan her sweet soul pone away in melody. She dies; but not until we i 

bod Cid diieions Sat ae scended on the mother's side. Shortly after the death of Constantia, Don Pe- | have the warranty of her husband that her death shall be avenged. And as we 
tended their tabernacle on a Saturday evening in a body, and were preached at | 4,4 was importuned by most of his immediate connections and friends to make a| this is the ultimate scene of the drama, so it is likewise the Stem of the com- my 


most unmercifully by brother B——. I hinted to our manager the expediency 
of doing ‘the Hypocrite’ some night, which he approved, and it was accordingly 
put up with “the Sermon” in staring capitals. On our Visit to the ‘“ meetin’” 
having studied brother B—— attentively, I was enabled,\as Mawworm, to dish 
him up to the infinite gratification of the audience, a 


selection of a second wife. To these importunities, however, he turned a deaf} poser's art. He has truly in this finale reached a height where he is only below Fo 
car, and eventually rejected the ch St in such terms as to give rise in the Rossini in the Italian school of music, and altogether on a level with the most 

ininds of the supporters of the Al hhonso dynasty to a suspicion that his affec-| popular writers of the present time. It is truly a series of striking effects bold 
tions were already engaged ; accordingly no means were left untried for the pur-| and free, tender, touching, beautiful and fresh, which sink into the heart, and 
pose of discovering the supposed object of his love. Their suspicions at length | impress themselves there in the form of an harmonious whole not soon to be for- ; qu 

















ng whom was one of | are pointed to Inez di Castro, who was no less distingui i i i 
4 : sd ation , guished for her mental ac-| gotten or easily unremembered. With th dat leave further Isl 
brother B——’s flock, who in a moment of backsliding ad suffered his misgui- quirements than for her personal beauty ; and this idea having once taken pos- detail Asa vn Mver work the tis, is coat the best. as class which do 
ded person to be led into the accursed den, to witness out ungodly orgies. Du- session of their imagination, was soon strengthened by their fears, so that alrea-| boasts Donizetti, Mercadante, and other men of the same “ mark and likelihood” at 
ring the sermon he groaned frequently, and when I exclaimed— dy in their foreboding thoughts the proud family of Inez had supplanted them in| as at its head. In detached passages there is nothing of the same class to com- . 

“ You "goes to the theatre, and you buys a pit ticket! But the devil will the favor of the young king. Alphonso, too, was without much difficulty, indu-| pare with it, except perhaps some of the most popular of Bellini’s operas. It ye: 
give you a ticket to the bottomless pit! and when his fiends i hin’ and ced, by the insidious representations of Diego Lopez, Pacheco, Pedro Coelho, | was well received by a crowded audience, and may be emphatically termed suc- 4 tw 

ie P : eo oe ae Gonzalez, to entertain serious apprehensions that, in the event of| cessful. Her Majesty and Prince Albert, the Queen Dowager, the Duchess 0 a th 
a stirrin’ on ye up with red-hot crowbars, he’ll keep a singing out encore, encore, such a union, the interests of Ferdinand, the son of Don Pedro by his first wife, | Gloucester, and the Princess of Saxe Leiningen, were present all through 1's i, a 
encore !”"—the conscience-smitten sinner roared out— might be compromised. ‘To the remonstrances of the king Don Pedro, not da-| performance. Between the first and second acts her Majesty and her illustrious 4 

“Lord have mercy! Oh, I’ve sinned in the face of the Lord! let me out! rng eho F seer geod ogo Ma he soning to aay — —— visited the Queen Dowager in her box, and appeared much gratified. . hn 
let . ae . - : whic phonso, wi e advice of his counsellors, resolv eh as crowded to i i ’ - 
as ay ha eaefves of sin !” - making his way to the es he upon the death of the unfortunate Inez. This barbarous determination soon va a Cf tice — : “lo 

<t down on his knees, crying, “ Pray for me, good brother! pray! for! | reached the ears of Beatrice, the Queen Mother, who lost no time in cautioning} fF Cavé; Th 1 diffe hing ele- ea 
repent ! Oh lord! indeed, indeed I do !” her son against the danger which threatened his wife. Don Pedro, however, h a wg wy ae seeds \ om Sees of e sent is - . 

! prided myself not a little on the effect of my eloquence, and the next day | COnCelving that it was no more than a scheme, which had been planned with aj ? ante ¢* ey +: ; bu ° t ea *,! least Aa en and most em ys at 
sent @ note to brother B——, informing him that I was happy to have been |) °\’ of exciting his apprehension, disregarded the advice of his mother, though tion of «, the hetatiew ateat te a in t th Poend ving seedidon (otr0ng . a 
“even the shepherd’s dog to bar Asing.«! 99 backed by that of the good Bishop of Braga. The temporary absence of Don| °°” fee ayer agp hyn, amy Seeds ose to C 

g to bark the stra-a-ay sheep back into the fold ! Ped f : ropes made of bullock’s hides, with a noose at one end). Having got close 

One evening our manager entered th ae ! ae a tof the pleasures of the chace appeared to the enemies of Donna) the animal's flank they watch an opportunity, either when he starts off or 4 w 
aunts... * Well: pean : e dressing-room with a smiling counte- | Inez 0 a 4, most favorable opportunity for the accomplishment of their de- tempts to turn sound, of slippin P sespesane a a hind foot, at the same time 
Tvele a man and bs min oan en fan 9 ake 708 conta a ear eeaed a sera ete nex ay eating nthconen| king am rood tee wate ber ed ofthe rape, Checked oe ° 
and seats here, more convenient for dressin et pete ¥ oe we S elves summoned up all her resolution, and being, with her children, shewn into the a oe pees axl armada By mers — Bie the becial _ 
everything. He owns a saw-mill, and he pstantaad ith dee cgubering = hin . ee threw herself at the feet of her husband’s father, and implored oa oolal tree, said teeleted Seemsitaie feb to eaethir; ia the shape of a figure “ 

; ’ m M . . . . > , , 
sionally, too. There's a bargain for you !” sy "| abs. of tio glide Ws ee soccer Ga ete ete dishing tho of eight. The elephant is then fixed to the nearest tree, and a shed erected ove! 

This speech ain received with a shout of derision. « Good Gracious!” ex- | 8Patk of tenderness which the fair object of their jealousy hid aw ened in her see emmahrerstr ant crci< nome a nece states Weate in Ceylon.” 
claimed W——, “we shall have the Yaheos from all the saw-mills within twenty | S°V°7@!8"'8 breast. Ultimately she became the victim of their machinations, 
miles. Well, Pot, you have put your whole leg in it this time 1 ¥ | and was put to death in 1355. ‘The capusies of Don Pedro, on discovering} Incentovs Device —Report saith that the industrious ladies of the Easter” 

“ Just like him !” led another—“ I do believe if 3 what had occurred, knew no bounds. He revolted against his father, and but! Shore of Marvland,, when they are obliged to go out to work in the cornfields al 

he'd cha a grow prt + i we were in Marblehead, | for the intercession of the Queen Mother and the Bishop of Braga, the conse-| and to leave young children unattended at home, make use of the following ad- bi 
m Puan r haddock, children for sculpins, and give | quences to all parties must have been fatal. As a compensation Tor the suffer- | mirable contrivance to supply the young one with nourishment, and, at the same 

out clams for checks. ings he had undergone, he was loaded with honors ; but immediately after the | time, to prevent serious accidents. First, they place the child on its back im the ~o 

« Forever carping,—aothing pleases you,” remarked our patient manager — of Alphonso, he gratified his thirst for vengeance by ordering the coun- | centre of the floor, then they take a twine string and tie a piece of fat — : b 
mote in sorrow than in anger. ? | Sellors of the late king to be put to death amidst the most cruel tortures : and | one end of it, and the other end they fasten to the mfant’s great toe. The ba di ~ 

Pot Pie that evening played his favorite char his attachment to Donna Inez, by causing her corpse tv be habited in the royal | having the bacon placed in its mouth, begins to suck very heartily ; and if, 4U- =) 
as he was “brine NG played lus favorite character,—2 peppery old man,—and | tobes, and wearing the crown upon her head, and to be placed on the throne, ring the mother’s absence, it happens to draw the meat inte its mouth, it natu” 

was ging ’em down” in his best scene, much to his gratification, for- whilst the grandees of the empire were compelled to kneel and kiss the hem rally gives a kick; the motion of the feet jerks the twine, and the lump of fat 


of her robes, and pay that homage after death which she had been so cruelly de-| js pulled out in time to prevent suffocation. By this means the services 0! ® 
Peden of du her life. After this ceremony had been duly observed, Don | child’s nurse are dispensed with, and the mammas can leave home for hou!» 
edro, attended by the whole of the court, followed the body on foot to Aleoba- without feeling any apprehensions for the little cherub’s safety. 


get‘ul of all care and annoyances, one of his tormentors rushed to the wing 
with an agitated countenance, exclaiming— . 
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